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STREET AND CHILDREN’S 
TOILETTES. 
See illustration on first page. 

Fig, 1.—Under-skirt of mode satin, trimmed 
with a flounce, Short velvet tunic of 
the same color, but of a darker shade, trimmed 
with ruches of the same satia as the under-dress, 


behind by a 
with fri with a 


large 

tunic, rounded behind, with ends crossed in front 
under the belt, and triramed with a satin ruche 
and fringe, High waist and long sleeves of the 
same satin as the under-skirt. 

Fig. 2.—Bive Cioru Dress, Polonaise with 
three capes of the same material as the dress, 
trimmed with gray Astrakhan, with large gray 
buttons, Blue velvet toque, edged with Astra- 


Fig. 3.—Dnress ror Girt Six Years orp. 
Frock of rose de Chine cashmere, Short over- 
skirt of black cashmere scalloped round the bot- 
tom, and edged with a black silk ruche. Bre- 
telle corsage and belt of black cashmere, trimmed 
to watch the over-skirt. 





BESSIE’S SCHOOL. 
BY FITZ HUGH LUDLOW. 


Littie Girl, when do you go to school, 
And where do you go, Little Girl? 

Over the grass from morning till night 
Your feet are in a whirl; 

The kitten and you frisk here and there, 
You sud the robins sing, 

wut what do you know in the spelling-book— 
Have you ever dearned any thing? 


Like velvety woodbine tendrils 
Round mine her fingers cling, 

As her forest-fountain of a voice 
Ripples forth, answering: 


‘*When Morning's cheeks are rosy 
With kisses of the dew; 
When swallows waken in the eaves 
And the lamb bleats to the ewe; 
When the lawns are golden-barred 
And the early wind is cool, 
And Daylight’s breath blows out the stars— 
Then do I go to school! 


** My school-roof is the dappled sky, 
And the bells that call me there 

Are all the voices of morning 
In the dew-besprinkled air ; 

Old Nature is the school-madam, 
And the book whereout I spell 

Is dog’s-eared by the daisy-meads 
Where I know the lesson well!” 


Thus the Little Girl answered 
In her musical outdoor tone— 

And the next time that she goes to school 
She will not go alone! 
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DESCRIPTION OF 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


ACCOMPANYING THIS Number For Jan, 2, 1869, 





Fig. 1.—Under-skirt of blue silk, with a white mus- 


is headed by a blue silk ruche, 
bons, set on as bretelles, loop the tunic on each side. 


Low muslin and short sleeves. 
Fig. 2. Under skirt, high waist, and long sleeves of 
nm silk, Over-skirt, low corsage, and bretelles of 


lack cashmere, all edged with black silk ruches. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of nacarat velvet, trimmed with Rus- 
sian sable. Adjusted casaque, like the dress, confined 
by a rep sash of the same color. The casaque is also 
trimmed with sable. Nacarat velvet bonnet, with 
aigrette, 

RW Our next issue will be a MAGNIFICENT 
FASHION NUMBER, profusely illustrated, and con 
taining a DOUBLE SuPPLEMENT, with THIRTY- 
FIVE FULL-SIZED Patterns of Ladies and Chil- 
dren’s Cloaks, Dresses, Bonnets, and Hats ; Gen- 
tlemen’s Shooting Costumes, etc. ; Dolls Dresses ; 
Hoods ; Lingerie ; Slippers, Leggings, and a mul- 
titude of tasteful and convenient Fancy Articles, 





A NEW-YEAR’S GREETING. 


1868 is dead and buried, and 1869 reigns 
in its stead! Of the dead year we have none 
but pleasant memories, It formed the first year 
of our life. It made us acquainted with hosts of 
pleasant homes and loving hearts, It conveyed 
to as words of good cheer from our elder brethren, 
who generously and courteously held out their 
hand in cordial welcome, And the blessings 
that it brought to us we trust it brought to our 
readers, Howeve. fraught with sad recollec- 
tions it may be to soméamong them, we hope 
that it also had good enough in its train to tem- 
per the bitter with the sweet, and cause it to be 
remembered with pleasure as well as with sor- 
row. We are loth to part with the dear old 
year with which we have traveled so long, and 
cling to it as to a tried friend about to pass from 


us, But we must write its epitaph, fragrant 
with sweet memories, 





The new year comes smiling to its kingdom 
like a sunny young prince, in the flush of hope 
and promise, We meet it trustingly, and be- 
lieve that it will deal with us as gently as its 
predecessor, With it we begin a new lease of 
life, fresh and buoyant, and earnest in the en- 
deavor to do more and better than we have ever 
done before. How well we shall redeem our 
promises must be judged by the fidelity with 
which we have kept them in the past. We trust 
so to bear ourscives that we shall continue to be 
regarded as a welcome guest by every house- 
hold in the land ; and that the close of the year 
may show a record on our part free from ail 
unkindness, discourtesy, or uncharitableness. 

May this new year open an auspicious era 
for all our friends and readers, full of blessings, 
and with as few sorrows as Time can bear 
onward in its train! We fervently trust that 
they will find therein the fruition of many a 
desire, and the realization of many a hope, and 
that their walk in life will be such that they 
will wish no act undone and no word unsaid at 
the end of another twelvemonth cycle. And 
when the year again rolls round, and the bright 
young comer of to-day, grown hoary in our 
service, stands ready to bid us adieu with frost- 
ed locks and tottering step, may our unbroken 
circle part with him with sincere regret, and 
with earnest gratitude for all the happiness that 
he has showered on us during his reign! The 
King is dead; long live the King! 





INTIMACY WITH CHILDREN. 
HERE is a reserve and an affected gravity 
on the part of some parents in the treat- 
ment of their children which is neither pleasing 
nor profitable, ‘These ure so fearful of dero- 
gating from their paternal or maternal dignity, 
that they prefer rather to forego that greatest 
of delights, the society of their sons and daugh- 
ters, than risk, as they suppose, by the slightest 
intamacy, the loss of the least formality of re- 
spect, 

The truly great, with a self-consciousness of 
worth, having no necessity and therefore feeling 
no desire to impose upon others a sense of their 
grandeur, are generally free from the assump- 
tion of importance. It is the frivolous and vain 
who are always striving to secure reverence, by 
the affected airs of gravity and reserve, for a 
dignity which is not their own, Such choose 
chiefly inferiors in social position and children 
for spectators of the “heavy parts” which they 
try to play. ‘They are sorry actors at best, as 
might be expected from the inferiority of their 
réle, and do not make the impression they think. 
Children are shrewd observers, and are quick to 
discover the real behind the mask of pretense, 
They are the first to catch a glance of the 
threadbare coat of the poor player peeping 
through the royal robe, and to detect shabby 
meanness scantily concealed by spangled finery, 

We are told that Agesilaus, a king of Sparta, 
one.of the greatest of ancient rulers, astonished 
his ally, a gorgeous monarch of Egypt, by sit- 
ting bareheaded and eating with his common 
soldiers on the ground, It was Agesilaus too 
who was discovered astride of a cane “ playing 
horse” with his children, His remark to the 
person who expressed his surpriso at the sight 
is recorded by Plutarch, who tells us that the 
Spartan monarch only said, “ Wait until you 
become a father, and then let me hear what 
you will have to say.” 

A picture of the late French artist Ingres, 
which is now in the Louvre at Paris, represents 
one of the greatest sovereigns of France, Heury 
the Fourth, on all fours on the floor, with the 
little dauphm on his back, At the same time 
the most ceremonious of dignitaries, the Span- 
ish embassador, is seen to enter and meet with 
a sudden shock of surprise, which seems not 
only to upset his official but physical gravity, 

We can not expect that ordinary mortals 
should have such a stock of genuine dignity 
that they can afford to be so prodigal of it ‘as to 
get astride of a cane with the royal Agesilaus, 
or, like King Henry the Fourth, trot on all 
fours, playing and making horses of themselves 
for the behoof of baby and their other darlings. 
We would, however, commend parents not to 
strive to gain the respect of their children by 
an affectation of gravity and a distance of re- 
serve, They are sure to lose the affection of 
their children by the attempt, and it is almost as 
certain that they will not succeed in attaining 
what they aim at, There is no greater source 
of happiness to both child and parent than mu- 
tual intimacy, and no surer means of attaching 
sons and daughters to a virtuous home, and 
thereby protecting them against the worst 
temptations of the world. 

A wise father and pure mother, if they have 
secured the confidence of their children—and 
this can only be secured by intimacy—need not 
fear their ruin, Youthful indiscretion will never 
be prolonged into vice, for the least act on the 
part of the offspring will be no sooner commit- 
ted than imparted to the parent, who will thus 
be able to check youthful imprudence, and in- 
terpose his experienced wisdom as a barrier 
between the commission of a single impropriety 
and the formation of a vicious habit, Many a 
youth who has been lost might have been saved 
if parents had cultiyuied a greater “ intimacy 
with ehildren,” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. | 
Of Some Alttle Things. 
i Y DEAR PICKANINNY,—As we have 
already discovered, the preacher who un- 
dertakes to discourse of little things has a large 
text. And indeed his task begins at the be- 
ginning, for who agrees upon the definition? 
What are little things? Long ago we agreed 
—that is to say, I remarked—that if you are 
going upon a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, a pea, 
which, considered in comparison with Mont 
Blanc, is a very little thing, when lodged in 
yoar shoe, is harder to get over than Mont 
Blanc itself, The little pea becomes a greater 
impediment to your journey than the ** Mon- 
arch of Mountains,” as Shelley calls it; which 
is an illustration of what [ suppose the philos- 
ophers mean when they say that things are 
large or small only in comparison, and not in 
themselves, 

This is peculiarly true in the sphere of man- 
ners strictly. Indeed, they seem to be com- 
posed of infinite details merely, and yet their 
influence is limitless, How many a man has 
lost a bride because of some unfortunate point 
of manner, some horrible awkwardness which 
seemed, perhaps, worse than it was; which was 
apparently vulgar or unfeeling, yet was not so; 
but the seeming was enough. Iremember that 
my great-aunt Doldrum used to say that she 
was so strictly educated in the old-fashioned 
notions of propriety that she doubted if she 
could have married my good great-uncle if she 
had ever chanced to see his bare foot before the 
happy day. The good old lady half smiled as 
she said it; but I understood. She had been 
trained in that morbid fastidiousness which 
becomes actual vulgarity when it is afraid to 
call legs legs, and betrays its conscious impro- 
priety by saying limbs, 

No, my dear Pick, it is not easy to say ex- 
actly what are little things, because every thing 
has such immense relations and consequences. 
A man pricks the end of his finger with a 
needle, and presently hi: arm swells, then 
comes horrible pain, agony, and death, Was 
the prick of the needle a little thing? It de- 
pends wholly upon the point of view. Such a 
little thing at least occasions great results in 
pain and grief to begin with, and following it 
on, you may come to extraordinary conse- 
quences, As thus: The man who pricked his 
finger was one who had a large income which 
he spent as he went, and a large family which 
he had educated in luxury, and for whose wel- 
fare he had not provided by life-insurance. He 
dies of the wound, and poverty suddenly and 
terribly falls upon his family, One of his sons 
is weak and good-natured. He tries to do 
something to support his mother and the oth- 
ers. He gets into cruel difficulties, is oppress- 
ed by circumstances, commits crimes, and ends 
in the State Prison, A little more money 
would have saved him the necessity and the 
temptation, A little more time and a little 
more thought upon his father’s part would 
have secured the money. The little point of 
the needle intervenes and spoils all. 

This was a little thing that causes both great 
physical and moral pain, My dear Pick, how 
many little, unnoticed things are there which 
cause serious discomfort, and which the slight- 
est thought would avoid! ‘Think of one to 
which, if I have not frequently invited your at- 
tention, it is because I have not treated you as 
I have treated most of my young friends. I 
arrived late and weary last week at the famous 
Hotel of the Universe, and I was shown to my 
room with infinite condescension upon the part 
of the clerk and the servant—tor which I wish I 
may be properly and humbly grateful. How 
tired I was, and how gladly I sank to sleep 
without too vividly reflecting—as I sometimes 
do—who had probably occupied the bed upon 
the previous night. I had slept for an hour 
perhaps, when I awoke with a start, supposing 
that we were all just upon the point of being 
burned alive, and hearing a rush and trample 
along the hall, I bounced out of bed, and, 
opening my door, peeped out, expecting to be- 
hold a hegira of white skirts, when Jo! only 
two or three late arrivals, who bang and brush 
through the hall as if noise never awakened 
sleepers, and as if, of course, there were no 
sleepers in the house, I stole back again, and 
after some tossing fell asleep again, when once 
more a sharp blow, like a knock at my door, 
awakened me, ‘ Well?” shouted I, starting 
up. There was no reply. Who's there?” 
eried I, more energetically, There was pro- 
found silence, Visions of horrible events passed 
through my mind, Is it a telegram from my 
sister Smith, and who is sick, or dead? ‘Tele- 
grams don’t usually come in the dead of night 
—but then, again, in the dead of night a man 
fancies any thing, “What.do you want?” 
shouted I again, lustily; and receiving no an- 
swer, I got out of bed, seized the poker from 
the hearth, and opening my door cautiously, 
ready to brain any midnight marauder, I peeped 
out as before, and suw that my next neighbor 
had slammed his boots down at his door, and 
banging it to again, bad probably taken his turn 
at trying to sleep, 

Little things, the very littlest, and yet how 
extremely uncomfortable in their results! Now, 
Pick, it is just as easy for you when you gc 








to a hotel to remember that there are other 
guests as it is to forget it. It is, then, just as 
easy to go quietly up stairs and to pass quietly 
through the halls and to place your boots quiet- 
ly at your door, as it is to do all those things 
with a whirl and a crash and a smash, s0 that 
every body is disturbed as if a locomotive had 
broken loose in the house, There was my 
neighbor who slammed his boots down so sono- 
rously that the whole corridor was roused, I 
saw him at breakfast the next morning and he 
was a good-natured man, who, I am sure, would 
no more hurt a fly needlessly than my uncle 
Toby. Now suppose that he had come to the 

hotel with his wife ill and needing rest, and 

that just as she sank to sleep I, or any other 
neighbor, had ‘one what he did, and had awak- 

ened her with a shock so that she could not fall 

asleep again, would not even his good-nature 

have been disturbed? Yet, certainly, every man 

ought to remember that probably there is just 

such an invalid somewhere near him in the ho- 

tel at which he stops, 

A little thought, a little common-sense, are 
the little things that would mend our traveling 
manners a little, Did those gentlemen who sat 
behind me in the cars as I was coming home 
suppose that every body was interested in their 
opinions of the financial situation that they 
talked so loud and obtrusively? Were our 
own thoughts to be supposed so wearisome that 
we preferred their talk? Why, so little mind- 
ful of these little habits are our good friends 
who go upon the road that I once heard a con- 
versution between two widowers—and I know 
not how many others’ heard it—who, sitting 
near me in a car, compared notes upon matri- 
mony, housekeepers, and future prospects, so 
loudly that I could not help hearing and showed 
that I did so, to warn them not to publish their 
biographies involuntarily, What I heard is 
not your business, my dear Pick, any more than 
it was mine; but I was certainly admitted to 
very extraordinary views of two households, 
and two very worthy gentlemen, I have no 
doubt, painted themselves in the most comical 
cclors, It was the result of the habit of disre- 
garding little things—of not remembering how 
distinctly audible conversation is in the cars, 
and of not choosing proper opportunities for 
private confidences, 

One of the most ludicrous and tragical illus- 
trations of the gravity and importance of little 
things, however, was the story of the offer of 
marriage which my old friend Anthony Lump- 
kin made to Miss Lydia Languish, who, I re- 
gret to say—not because I pity single women, 
but because I am always sorry for those who 
wish to sit in matrimonial bowers, and do not 
find the way to them—is still Miss Lydia, and 
a very excellent, but I fear disappointed, wo- 
man, My old friend Tony was shy and ardent, 
a combination not unusual but sometimes per- 
plexing; and while we were all in the golden 
time he became entirely thrall to the gentle 
Lydia, who was then what, in regarding her 
now, you may find it a little difficult to suppose. 
Is it Disraeli who says of May Dacre that her 
nose was poetry? Well, Lydia was all poetry 
to ‘Tony, and we who were his daily compan- 
ions waited patiently to hear that he had her 
promise to make him the happiest of men. And 
we had the right to expect it, for Tony was what 
was called a personable man; and whether he 
were what young ladies to-day would call fas- 
cinating or not, I do not know; but I do know 
that he was a fine manly fellow, and worthy the 
best fate. 

He was shy, as I said, and like most shy men 
he had his little ways, little habits, little tricks, 
which were as essential to his success in what- 
ever he might be doing as the unseen prepara- 
tions of Signor Blitz, or any other renowned 
magician, Now Tony’s chief little depend- 
ence in extremity was one of the buttons 
upon the back of his coat—for his wooing 
was before the days of sacks. In his college 
declamations he had no success if he could 
not, as the affair became complicated and the 
andience confused him, slip his hand behind 
his back and nervously twirl or twist that but- 
ton, or in some indescribable manner play with 
it. Then he came smoothly and safely to the 
end, It followed him out of college; and I am 
not sure that it was not the button that first be- 
trayed to us, who were his companions, the real 
quality of his feeling for Miss Lydia, In con- 
versation with other ladies he was pleasant and 
gay, and sometimes, indeed, was compelled to 
recur to his button; but in the very beginning 
with Miss Lydia, and always when he was with 
her, there was a kind of desperate appeal to the 
button which was both touching and instructive. 

At length the fullness of time arrived, and 
Tony afterward told me the story, He was in- 
vited to dinner at the Cutlets, and the adorable 
Lydia was also bidden, It was at their coun- 
try seat of Zéte de Veau, and a charming com- 
pany was assembled upon St. John’s day, the 
longest day in the sweetest month of the year. 
The lovely place was all roses, and so were the 
guests of the better sex. Tony said that it was 
*¢a dream of bliss” when he was allotted to 
Miss Lydia and was seated by her during the 
dinner, When the feast was sped the guests 


arose and stepped out upon the piazza, from 
which slopes the lawn, beyond which were the 
garden and the paths leading further away into 
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the bright summer boscage. But it was a 
cruel chance which, just before rising from ta- 
ble, caught Tony’s essential button upon the 
back of his coat beneath one of the bars in the 
chair and quietly, and unknown to him, snapped 
it off. ‘The same mischance has happened to 
me, my dear Pick, and it is extremely disa- 
greeable. 

The pleasant groups loitered upon the piaz- 
za, and presently couple after couple, as if they 
had been birds in spring, stole off and wan- 
dered in the pleasant garden paths and the 
woods beyond. ‘Tony and Lydia, also, slipped 
unobserved away, and he felt that the moment 
of his destiny drew near, They entered the 
wood, and that indefinable attraction, of which 
my happier friends tell me, drew them very ten- 
derly in feeling toward each other, and Tony 
began. Lydia was all ready to hear, to con- 
fess, andtoaccept. But, of course, at such a su- 
preme moment—as the good French express it 
—Tony’s hand went nervously behind to invoke 
the tutelary button. To his consternation, con- 
fusion, despair, he could not find it. He fum- 
bled in agony, and, as he fumbled, his speech 
became incoherent and his manner inexplica- 
ble. He could only stammer, and stare, and 
idiotically smile ; but the words would not come, 
or came thick and meaningless, Miss Lydia 
was shocked, mortified, indignant. She looked 
at him severely—withdrew her arm, and said, 
sternly, ‘*Sir, you have drank too much wine, 
and you insult me.” Then, in a hysterical 
wrath, she walked away, and poor Tony stared 
stupidly after. 

My poor friend tried to make his explana- 
tion, but in vain. Miss Lydia also has her pe- 
culiarities, and she could never believe that it 
was nothing but a button. ‘* Do you think, 
Sir,” wrote she, in reply to an ardent note, 
‘*that I do not perceive the insult of telling 
me that my happiness was wrecked upon a but- 
ton?” She is unmarried to this day, but Tony, 
as you know, has found consolation with an- 
other woman; and since sack-coats haye come 
in he has been another man. It was a little 
thing—but I do not need to say more. Look 
after the pennies, says Poor Richard, and the 
pounds will take care of themselves. Remem- 
ber the boots, dear Pick, and don’t be a slave 
to buttons. 

Your friend and preacher, 
An OLp Bacuetor, 





CHRISTMAS TOYS. 
DOLLS AND THEIR OUTFITS. 


JHE French dolls are remarkably pretty this 

season. Bisque and wax heads are of the 
fashionable blonde type, with deepest blue eyes, 
plump cheeks, and real blonde hair frizzed and 
worn in a stylish chignon, And at last there is 
such variety of countenance that we can no lon- 
ger say, as expressionless as a doll. Purchasers 
debate whether they will select an arch, piquant 
face, a mild, amiable countenance, or a haughty, 
defiant air. The dressing, too, is beyond all 
precedent. One gorgeous creature is arranged 
a la Marie Antoinette, with paniers and fichu; 
and another, with long train of satin, is the grande 
Duchesse, ‘here are innocent-looking infants 
in long robes and caps, crying dolls in night- 
dresses, and self- possessed damsels in jaunty 
street costumes; talking, walking, and sleeping 
dolls; boys with hair parted on one side; Chi- 
nese dolls with almond-shaped eyes and bald 
foreheads; negroes with characteristic features ; 
plump little China dolls of various sizes ; paper 
dolls with many changes of attire; rattle dolls 
in blue satin and scarlet, with jingling silver bells 
making music wherever they go; and the not- 
to-be-forgotten rubber-dolls in knitted costumes 
representing pretty vivandiéres, fierce hussars, 
Scotch lassies in plaids with flowing yellow hair, 
and many amusing caricatures arrayed in a sin- 
gle crocheted garment, 

The doll’s outfit does not consist of clothing 
alone. A tiny mansion is selected with balcon- 
ies, glass windows, and movable doors. Its halls 
and separate apartments are merely hooked to- 
gether, and are easily set up or taken down. 
Parlors and dining-saloons are thoroughly fur- 
nished, and a kitchen is provided with a range, 
and the walls are hung with bright utensils for 
cooking. 

In oaken aud leather chests are stowed away 
full sets of table-china and tiny silver-services, 
not omitting cutlery and table-linen. Others 
contain chamber-sets, with wash-bowl and pitch- 
er; and dressing-cases are furnished with combs, 
brushes, a mirror, perfumes, and pomade com- 
plete in the smallest details of a toilette outfit. 


AUTOMATIC TOYS. 


An ingenious automatic toy, new this season, 
is a walking doll that will propel a wagon across 
aroom. The figure is light and graceful, and 
the well-shaped limbs and feet step as naturally 
as life. The spring movement is in the wagon, 
wound by the wheel, thus doing away with a sep- 
arate key. After the spring is wound up the 
doll may be detached from the wagon and made 
to walk alone. ‘The price is from $3 to $5. 

The Automatic Dancers, a pair of merry ne- 
groes as black as ebony, execute a double shuf- 
fle, never stopping once in two long hours. Price 
$7. A gayly dressed troupe in a miniature cir- 
cus dashes around the arena turning somersaults 
on horseback. Humpty Dumpty and automaton 
Leotards in miniature emulate the feats of their 
originals so perfectly that children recognize 
them at once. A basket-carriage contains a doll 
that moves its head mechanically, kicks, and 





beats the air with its hands. Gayly dressed boys 
are drawn along on wheels, striking cymbals me- 
chanically. An elevator lifts little people to the 
‘top of a tower and down again. An Alpine tour- 
ist mounted on a mule turns her head from side 
to side; jolly sailors move with a rolling gait ; 
ferry-boats are propelled rapidly, the walking- 
beam moving up and down; and little yachts 
‘glide along with sails spread to the breeze and 


flags flying. 


MUSICAL TOYS. 

A musical toy, attractive to children of larger’ 
growth, is a miniature grove with stuffed birds im 
the trees singing sweetly, and hopping from bough 
to bough. A glass cover incloses the whole, and 
the machinery that produces the music is con- 
cealed in a rosewood case. This is handsome 


enough to adorn a parlor, and expensive also, | Tool-chests are fitted up with steel tools, ham- 


costing $250. Another is a tiny ball-room, in 
which are several couples waltzing. A string 
band at the back of the room fiddles furiously, 
and makes-believe to perform the music that we 
hear in the case beneath. A pair of shepherd 
courtiers in French fancy-dress are seated in an 
arbor. When wound up the mee. seems to play 
upon her guitar, making sweet low music, and 
the lover leans forward in an attentive attitude. 
Another French fancy is a ballet girl executing a 
difficult figure, and a tiny musician handling his 
violin with the air of a maestro, smiling and nod- 
ding over his immense white cravat in pleased 
approbation of his own execution. 

Music-boxes of various construction play three 
or four dancing tunes loud enough to be heard 
throughout a large parlor. <A three-inch box 
made of tin plays two airs very sweetly. Price 
$3. Drums are turned by a crank without 
sticks, and silvery bells are attached to others, 
Whistles are of ivory and coral, rattles of many 
jingling bells, and horns of pearl tinted green are 
shaped liked dolphins. 

GAMES. 

A new military game destined to popularity is 
called Grant’s Line, with the motto, ‘‘ I propose 
to fight it eut on this line if it takes all su mmer.” 
A chart represents the Virginia battle-tields ; 
blue, red, and yellow counters denote infantry, 
artillery, and cavalry, a gray counter standing 
for Lee's army. ‘There are full directions for 
fighting the exciting game of war in imitation 
of the campaign about Richmond. Price $1 25. 

The Needle-Gun game affords innocent recre- 
ation for both the older and younger members of 
the family. It is a parlor game on the principle 
of ten-pins. The balls are propelled by a harm- 
less spring pistol called the needle-gun, and may 
be sent with accuracy against the pins, so as fre- 
quently by good playing to knock them all down 
at once, which is called a Bismarck. ‘The case 
which forms the alleys may be folded and put 
away like an ornamental box. ‘The price varies 
from $2 50 to $25. 

The needle-gun mortars are entertaining to 
boys, for throwing torpedoes and fire-crackers, 
and for target practice with the return ball. 
Price $1 25. 

Roulette is shown in great variety ; a nine-pin 
game is called the Devil among the Tailors ; and 
a steeple-chase game is played with dice. ‘There 
are Chinese and Dutch billiards, the game of 
potcheese, lotto, and squails, and many others 
that are no longer new. 

INSTRUCTIVE TOYS. 

The illuminated a b c blocks teach the alpha- 
bet in the most entertaining way. ‘The building 
blocks also combine instruction with amusement, 
giving ideas of proportion and symmetry. A set 
of blocks of various shapes are to be put together 
to represent given designs of churches, country 
mansions, Chinese pagodas, ete. When com- 
plete, the structure is so firm that it may be car- 
ried about without falling to pieces. Price from 
$1 to $3. For larger children there are illumin- 
ated blocks with complicated architectural de- 
signs imitating the different orders of architect- 
ure, and the Rennaissance and rococo styles. 
There are models of castles, cathedrals, triumphal 
arches, towers, and forts. An interesting mosaic 
set is a board in which colored knobs are stuck 
to represent different combinations of color in 
geometrical designs, ‘There are figure riddles to 
be solved from the text accompanying the game 
without looking at the pattern, thus teaching 
habits of reflection and awakening appreciation 
of the beautiful with regard to lineal forms. 


Tiny revolving globes show the form of the | 


earth and its grand divisions in a way that can 
not fail to interest a child. A miniature print- 
ing-press is supplied with ink, type, and all the 
necessaries. ‘The ‘‘ Smashed-up Locomotive” is 
a dissected puzzle, to be put together by a youth 
with a taste for mechanics, and the Llistoroscope 
is & panoranm of scenes in the history of our 
country. A crank turned at the back moves the 
pictures in a box. A description of the scenes 
is written out to be read by an embryo lecturer, 
and tickets of admission are printed ready for 
sale. Price $1 50. 

A German toy is a juvenile theatre with mimic 
stage, curtain, and scenery set for a play, be- 
sides stage properties for other plays. The or- 
chestra and auditorium are all faithfully repre- 
sented, and the proscenium boxes are filled with 
gay parties ogling each other with lorgnettes. 
Written plays of one act, with directions for set- 
ting the figures, are furnished. The repertory 
consists of Little Red Riding Hood, Piif Paff, 
and the Wales Nymph. 


CHRISTMAS-TREE ORNAMENTS. 


Among the ornaments for the Christmas-tree 
is the snow-clad veteran, Santa Claus, his pack 
empty of its treasures with which he has adorned 
the tree: globes, fruits, and flowers of colored 
glass, bright tin reflectors, and innumerable gro- 
tesque figures suspended by a rubber string— 
clowns with cap and bells, funny little men con- 








cealing their fuces behind funnier masks, as they 
spring up and down; Bismarck leaping on Na- 
poleon’s shoulders, e ted seraphim with 
flapping wings, and Jewish-looking old women 
with heads larger than their bodies. 


GIFTS FOR BOYS, 


For boys there are safe and improved leaping- 
horses placed on a platform, thus saving the wear 
of carpets, and made with springs that can be 
accommodated to any weight. Price $15 to 
$30. Velocipedes for boys of five years have 
cushioned seats, and are easily managed. ‘These 
cost $10 or $12. Others of larger size, with 
two wheels or with three, are shown at different 
prices, reaching to $75 for those intended for 
grown persons. Exercising clubs and dumb- 
bells are prepared for small and large boys. 


mers, saws, hatchets, and awl, costing from $3 
to $18, according to size. <A gift that will com- 
mend itself to many a boy is a soldier-cap, sword, 
and knapsack, or a middy’s hat and belt, with 
knife and axe, a Zouave costume, with gun, 
havelock, and gaiters, or a jockey-cap and belt. 
A large case contains all sorts of juggler’s appa- 
ratus, with directions for performing sleight-of- 
hand tricks, by which a little conjuror can mys- 
tify his friends. There are toy menageries of 
wild beasts, amphitheatre for exhibiting them, 
and cage wagous for traveling; improved comic 
magic-lanterns with new series of views; the 
patent fighting roosters; a magic bank with re- 
flecting sides, that appear to multiply one penny 
into a great many; new scenes of the Grecian 
bend for zoetropes; and surprise-boxes, out of 
which start frightened old men. The new skates 
that are attached by means of screws, doing away 
with the necessity for straps, are valuable gifts to 
both sexes at this season. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ALTHOF, BeraMann, & Co.; and Lewis 
P. Tispars & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Tne Rev. Witt1aM Croswe.i Doang, D.D., 
is the second son of the Right Rev. Gzorer W. 
Doane, D.D., the second Bishop of New Jersey. 
He was born at Boston, Massachusetts, March 2, 
1832. Ile was educated at Burlington College, 
New Jersey, where he was graduated at the age 
of eighteen years. Three years later he was ad- 
mitted to the Diaconate by his father, whom he 
assisted in St. Mary’s, Burlington, until 1856, 
when by the same hands he was ordained priest. 
He then founded in that city the Free Mission 
Chapel of St. Barnabas, where he served so faith- 
fully and acceptably that, upon the death of his 
father in 1859, he was called to succeed him in 
the Rectorship of 8t. Mary’s. In this church he 
ministered five years, with increasing success 
and popularity. In 1863 he was made Rector of 
St. John’s, Hartford, Connecticut, which posi- 
tion he held four years, With extreme reluct- 
ance he resigned in March, 1867, the Rectorship 
of this church in order to accept that of St. Pe- 
ter’s, Albany. 

—Goyernor Warp, of New Jersey, is said to 
possess the finest collection of paintings in that 
State. It embraces many fine native and foreign 
productions, some of which cost each. 

—General Spinner, United States Treasurer, 
a good old gentleman with a shiny head, de- 
clares, upon his word, that the experiment of 
employing female clerks in his office has been a 
complete success, some of the females doing 
more and better work for $900 per annum than 
many male clerks who are paid double that 
amount. 

—Gentlemen and ladies who may be desirous 
of winning the heart and mind of General and 
Mrs. GRANT may as well understand that it can 
not be done by dry-goods or groceries. The 
silk-dress, jewelry, and wine business, also the 
horse, can not be done with the concern that 
succeeds to the business, March 4, ’68. 

—Think you it’s true?—that Queen Victoria 
is not ayerse to a marriage with Duke Ernezst, 


Prince ALBERT’s elder brother, a most accom- | 


plished and fine-looking gentleman; but he is 
said to be disinclined ; in fact, opposed to any re- 
lation of a connubial nature. He thinks young 
WALEs a most undesirable party to be obliged to 
associate with, the Prince’s ways being of the 
most discreditable sort. 

—The Spanish Crown has been refused by 
Prince ALFRED of England, Ferp1nanp of Por- 
tugal (father of the Portuguese king), the Duke 
of Aosta, and Don FerNanDo. A republican 
form of government seems not to meet with gen- 
eral favor, and a Bourbon they will not tolerate. 
As a last resort, they are said to be looking to 
the Duke de Virroria, an old man of seyenty-six 
—any body rather than IsaBELLA. 

—It is not the intention of Mr. CorneL. 
that the university he has endowed shall con- 
fine its teachings exclusively to males. His 
problem now is, how can women sustain them- 
selves? In reference to two young ladies who 
wrote him about entering the institution he 
said, ‘‘I wish they had come. I wanted them 
to come. They would not have been rejected. 
I think I could have got half a dozen ladies of 
Ithaca to join them, relieving their position of 
singularity. Tell them to come next fall, and 
we will be ready for them.”’ 

—Mrs. Grant, it is reported, proposes not to 
make her home at the White House, but rather 
to remain in her present residence, which is a 
home entirely to her taste and wishes. She will 
yo to the White House on state occasions, ete. ; 
Bat for all other purposes the Executive man- 
sion will probably become a mere office for the 
President. General Grant’s house, by-the-way, 
is worth at least $60,000. He has, besides, a farm 
of thirty-eight acres, worth $2000 per acre, within 
the city limits. His real estate at St. Louis, Ga- 
lena, and Philadelphia is worth $100,000 more, 
and $300,000 is said to be a fair estimate of his 
total valuation.”” He is also interested in busi- 


ness through other parties, and, altogether, is in 
a fair wa have a comfortable living. 
—Mr. Powers, the sculptor, is due in Cincin- 


nati this week, on a visit to his relatives. It is 
thirty-one years since H. P. did the United States 
the honor to walk upon its soil. He is now six- 
ty-three, yet his sculptatory power is said to be 
as vigorous as ever. 

—President Haven, of the University of Michi- 
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gan, goes for giving women the same facilities 
as men in that institution. He says: “If young 
women Wish to enjoy the advantages of our 1i- 
braries, our museums, our laboratories, etc., it 


| is simply wrong to deny them the privilege.” 


—General GRANT’s recent visit to New York 
cially to attend the wedding of 
Miss Visa (Hamt-ron’s daughter) and Colonel 
BENJAMIN Of West Point. During his stay in 
the metropolis he was féted by the Union League 
Club and photographed by Frepricks; and, 
moreover, was seen purchasing bridal presents 
with his aid, General Comstock, who is soon to 
be married to the daughter of Montgomery 
BLAIR. 

—That wonderful woman, and marvel of learn- 
ing and smartness, Dora D’Isrria, is described 
by a journalist, who is clearly a great admirer, as 
being not merely a princess, but as being as per- 
sonally beautiful as some of the charming ¢i eai- 
ures whom she portrays in her noyels, “ What 
voluptuous eyes,” he writes, “what a wealth of 
dark brown hair, what small shapely ears, what 
hands she possesses! When you see her you do 
not suspect that this beautiful creature is as gift- 
ed as she is attractive, and that. her magnificent 
body incloses a mind which many a celebrated 
author might envy her. If she is not equal in 
genius to Madame De S8Takt, she is more beau- 
tiful; and as a conversationalist few literary la- 
dies in Europe are equal to her.” 

—The proprietor of the Laxterne, that saucy 
little French paper edited by Henri Roce™ Fort, 
is Mr. VILLERMESSANT, who loves a qu. . joke. 
Entering his office and finding his editorial staff 
enjoying themselves, be exclaimed: **Oh, the 
times are not now as they once were with news- 
paper men, when they worked all day long for 
three hundred francs a month!’ “And when 
they were tired out what did they do?’ ‘Oh, 
then they rested themselyes by writing anony- 
mously !” 

—A correspondent of the &8t. Louis Democrat, 
writing from Washington, says: “On Sunday I 
was walking in the neighborhood of General 
GRANT’s house, when I saw Mrs. Major Wii- 
taMs, late Mrs. StepHEN A, DoveLas, exchange 
greetings with General Grant, and descend at 
her gate accompanied by her husband. The 
house that Mr. Doucias presented to his wife 
before her marriage stood upon a high hill close 
by General GRaNT’s subsequent and present resi- 
dence, and in the grading of the streets therea- 
bout this house, with its extensive walled gar- 
den and lawn, was left suspended in the air, so 
that it is now one of the most imposing dwell- 
ings in the city, and is named, appropriately, 
Douglas Place. Major Wr.iiaMs, since his mar- 
riage to the widow DouGLas, has nearly doubled 
the size of this house, raised a French roof upon 
it, and capped its flight of stone stairs with a 
pair of colossal carved lions. The terraces around 
the house are planted with shrubs and box-bush, 
and immemorial trees contribute to give the 
place the air of a venerable patrimony. Within 
the mansion two fine children count the march 
of time, neither of them heirs of Mr. DouG as, 
whose little contribution shares his sleep. The 
exquisite peacefulness and privacy of Mrs. W1u- 
14Ms’s life show the difference between what are 
called les mariages de societe and what we name, 
familiarly, love-matches. In the time of her first 
husband no party was complete without her. 
Her picture was purchasable at every print-shop, 
and we beheld her in Washington every day. 
Now, wedded to a private gentleman and sol- 
dier, of years not uncongenial to her own, she is 
the ernament of a beautiful home, and her chil- 
dren are her kingdom. She is still pious at 
church and fond of riding out, bat her journeys 
are commonly made out of town, and not within 
it. I felt, in her proximity to the home of Mrs. 
GRANT, how mutable and yet how merciful are 
the dispensations of Providence. Eight years 
ago Mrs. DouGLas might have been the mistress 
of the White House. Now she is a good man’s 
happy wife.” 

—A Canadian parson having been up at the 
Rev. Mr. BEECHER’S fancy farm at Peekskill, has 
deemed it a labor of love to communicate to the 
people of the New Dominion, through the me- 
dium of a Dominional paper, what he saw that 
pleased him at the farm. We give a little: 

‘Before going to the dinner-table the subject 
of American politics had been discussed, and the 
conversation was resumed as soon as grace had 
been said with an interest which bid fair to su- 
persede the ordinarily important act of dining. 

he soup dispatched, it was some time before 
enough of the joint was carved to serve the 
guest, and then a long pause in the helping came, 
while my host, with carving-knife and fork in 
hand, expatiated upon the pending issues of the 
coming election. ‘Henry, my dear,’ said Mrs. 
Beecner, ‘you're forgetting the dinner.’ An- 
other was helped, then more pausing, and more 
earnest, eloquent discourse about the political 
situation; fresh reminders about dinner; a pro- 
posal from me to postpone politics until after 
dinner, which elicited a ‘Can't be done; never 
mind dinner; we’ve got into the subject now, 
and it’s better than dinner.’ The negro suffrage 
question, universal suffrage in the abstract, fe- 
male suffrage, the foreign influence in American 
politics, and prospects of the Presidential cam- 
paign, were dilated on, and what was said so ab- 
sorbed me that I couldn’t find out how the stuff- 
ed veal tasted or the egg-plant—a novelty to me; 
didn’t know whether 1 had eaten enough or too 
little, and rose from the table in a sort of bewil- 
dering maze, unable to decide whether I had 
been taking a meal or hearing a fascinating lec- 
ture. Mr. Bercuer is a splendid talker. On 
any subject that interests him he fires up and 
coruseates in private just as he does in public. 
His gems of poetry and eloquence are not care- 
fully ground up and polished by the lapidary’s 
process, but burst naturally and brilliantly like 
the final splendors of a rocket. As I listened it 
seemed to me that thoughts, illustrations, and 
phrases quite equal to any thing I had heard 
from his lips in the pulpit or read from his pen, 
dropped from him in conversation.” 

—Bishop CLark of Rhode I-land is sometimes 
given to waggery. During the late session of 
the General P. FE. Couvention in this city, the 
subject of prohibiting the marriage of divorced 

yeople being under ccnsideration, he stated that 
in Rhode Island divorces were obtained for such 
slight causes as to imperil the morals of the 
whole community, and that men actually sold 
their wives, mentioning an instance of a ma 
selling his wife for $10,000, ‘‘ Are such trans- 


actions common in your diocese?’ asked a 


brother bishop. ‘ Noi at that price,” promptly 
responded the bishop. 











ornamented with rosettes tatted of black silk twist. 
two rows of stitches in point russe, 
terie cord. 


The under edge is finished with a black silk fringe. 
Cut two pieces of leather two inches wide, the longer 
being six inches and a half, and the other five inches 
and a half long, and round both under edges and the 
back upper edge’ in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration. ‘The outside shorter piece of leather must 
be cut out around the top. Next cover both pieces 
on the outside, and the inside of the back piece as far 
as one-third of the distance from the top, with the 
brown silk. ‘The rosettes must be worked on the 
front (shorter) piece, however, before it is arranged 
over the leather. For each of the three tatted figures 
work, first, four rings close together, each consisting 
of 3 Js. (double stitches), 1 p. (picot), 13 ds., 1 p., 
3ds., but in the last three rings fasten to the last 
picot of the preceding ring instead of working the 
tirst picot. Fasten the last ring also to the first, after 
which cut off the thread. Now work four more rings, 
each of which consists of 8 ds., then five times altern- 


Spectacle Case Suspended from the Belt. 
Tus spectacle case is of brown leather, covered on the outside with brown silk and 
These figures are bordered with 
The edge of the case is finished with passemen- 
The case is hung on the belt by means of a large hook, which is sewed 
on the cord and covered with a tatted rosette in the manner shown by the illustration. 


Fig. 3.—Pornt Russe anp 


Hatr-Poika Stitcu FoR 
SPecTACLE Case. 


ately 1 p. and 4 ds. ; these rings are also joined in the same manner as the preced- 


ing four rings. 





Worx-Bac 1x Appuication.—Repvucep Sze. 


Then sew the first four rings on the last four, and sew the rosette 


thus formed on the silk with- 
in the octagon formed by the 
point russe embroidery. Fig. 
2 shows a figure and the bor- 
der in full size. Instead of 
Fig. 2, the pattern shown by 
Fig. 3 may be used, the man- 
ner of working which is plain- 
ly shown by the illustration. 
Overcast the covered pieces 
of leather together around the 
edge and sew on the remain- 
ing trimming. The rosette 
which covers the hook con- 
sists of four rows of tatted 
rings of graduated size. * 


Work-Bag in Applica- 
tion. 

Tus bag consists of five 
pieces of pasteboard cut from 
Fig. 58 in the last Number 
of the Supplement, and cov- 
ered with red cloth on the 
outside and with green satin 
on the inside. The cloth is 
worked in application. The 


application figures are of black cloth, and the embroidery in chain and button-hole 


stitch, knots, and point russe in bright colored silks. 
The pieces are then overseamed together, after which 
the seams and one side of the opening are covered 
with green silk cord. <A handle fifteen inches long 
and three-fourths of 
an inch wide, which 
is covered with red 
cloth and embroid- 
ered with application 
is then set on the 
basket. The ends of 
the handle are cov- 
ered with a rosette 
of red satin ribbon 


and loop. 





Fig. 2.—Wire Frame For 
Brap Basket. 






Kyittev Purse.—Repvucep Size. 


with a small button in the centre. 
The bag is fastened with a button 


Soap Case. 

Tuts case is made of two pieces 
of white flannel, which are worked 
on the outer edge with red wool in 
button-hole stitch. The larger piece is nine inches long and six and 
a half inches wide, and is rounded out slightly on the upper edge 
and rounded off on the under edge. The smaller piece is of the 
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Fig. 1.—Sprcracte Case 


same shape as the larger, but three-fourths of an inch smaller, and cut out a little on 


the upper edge. Work the smaller piece on the larger in the manner shown by the 
pattern with button-hole stitches, but so that the former is a little loose, that it may 


be easy to pass the hand between the two. 
work 


SUSPENDED FROM BELT. 


Repvucep Size. 






HET Sore. —Repvucep Size. 


Fig. 3.—Friower ror Beap 
Basket.—Fott Size, 


Fig. 1.—Brap Basket.—ReEpvucep Size. 
o 


Fig. 2.—Tatrep Ficury 
For Spectacte Case. 


each 


pattern row till the foundation is closely covered. 


The button-hole in the laxger part is 


with red wool, and serves for hanging up the case. 


Crocheted Sele. 


Tis sole is intended to be worn inside the shoe, 
and keeps the foot extremely warm. The pattern is 
crocheted of white zephyr in Tunisian stitch ; loops 
are sewed on and then cut off. Begin the sole at 
the toe—the form and size must correspond to that 
of the shoe for which it is intended. On the sole 
thus worked sew loops, in doing which fasten a 
double thread of the zephyr at the beginning of the 
last pattern row (heel of the sole), lay on a netting 
mesh of three-fourths of an inch circumference and 
work a loop, putting the needle over the mesh and 
behind the first perpendicular stitch, around the 
chain-stitch row; this loop is fastened by putting 
the needle around the chain-stitch row in the same 
place without its going over the mesh. In this man- 
ner work a loop after every perpendicular stitch of 
In order to make the loops 


regular it will be better to use two meshes, not taking out the first mesh till the 





second row has been completed, after which cut off the loops. 


Bead Basket. 

Tus pretty little basket is designed 
to hold flowers or fancy-work. Fig. 1 
shows the basket completed, and Fig. 2 
the wire frame. In the pattern the cir- 
cumference of the upper edge is forty 
inches and that of the bottom twenty 
inches; the height of the basket with 
the handle is twelve inches, and without 
five. ‘The wire designed for the frame 
must be rubbed with sand-paper in or- 
der to make it smooth and bright, and 
the beads must be strung on the handle 
before the separate wires are wound to- 
gether. They are covered by fastening 
several cords of longer and shorter beads 
to the wires by means of a button-hole 
stitch of white silk. On the under part 
of the frame fasten a pasteboard bottom, 
and around this a rim for the basket to 
stand on, both of which are covered 
with white satin. Then work for the 
inside covering of the bottom and for 
the sides of the basket a net of bugles 
and beads, fasten both on the frame, and 
work in the same manner a covering for 





Soar Case. 


the rims, upper and lower, the edges of which are covered with bead cords sewed 


on like those for the handle. 


silk. 


separate threads. 


green with the green silk. 


gether, make one. 


stitches. 


dation of 132 stitches. 
first and last 20 stitches are 
to be worked with b/ack 
silk, and the middle 92 
stitches with green silk. It 
must be worked with three 
Ist round (wrong side 
of the work).—Entirely purled. .The black 
stitches are worked with the black and the 
2d round (right 
side of the work).—Alternately knit two to- 
The 3d round is entire- 
ly purled, purling every made stitch also. 
After every fourth repetition of these two 
rounds the design must be alternated. 
the ends of the purse knit in the 3d round 22, in the 5th round 26, 
in the 7th round 32, and in the 9th round 38 black stitches on each 
side. ‘The illustration shows the manner of arranging the black 
In the following ten rounds decrease them in the same 
proportion as they have been increased. Having completed six such 


For the trimming on the sides of the basket work of 
crystal beads strung on wire flowers and leaves like 
those shown by Fig. 3. 


Knitted Purse. 


Tus purse is knitted lengthwise in backward and 
forward rounds in a filigree pattern with green and 
black silk twist. 


The star on the ends is of black 


Begin with a foun- 


The 





Fig. 2.—Sxction or 
FOUNDATION OF 
Purst.—Fvt 812. 


In order to form the stars on 


\. 


in 


Fig. 1.—Tatrep anp Netrinc Pursy.—Repvucep Sizz, 
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points cast off, and sew the sides together except a slit three inches long in the middle. 
The end stitches are gathered closely together on each end, after which sew on the tassels 
and shove on rings crocheted over with green and black silk. 


Netted and Tatted Purse. 


See illustration on page 4. 

Tus purse is new and pretty. The foundation is netted of light brown silk twist, which 

is worked in point de toile with the same silk. On this foundation then sew four-leaved 
tatted figures worked in dark brown silk. The rows of figures alternate in position. The 
foundation is in two pieces twelve inches long and four inches 
wide, and is worked in plain netting over a steel knitting-needle 
quarter of an inch in circumference. The manner of working 
the plain netting was described in Harper's Bazar, No. 42, 
p. 660. In working one piece, however, a slit four inches 
long must be left in the middle. Then work both ends three 
inches and a half from the end in the manner shown on the 
illustration, and sew on the tatted figures. Each figure con- 
sists of four leaflets, which are fastened together; each leaf 
counts 3 ds. (double stitches), four times alternately 1 picot, 
4 ds., then 1 picot, 3 ds. [See the full-sized illustration of 
section of purse.] Crochet around the slit with single crochet 
of dark brown silk, and in the same manner crochet the pieces 


as the cover, and work the edges with long button-hole stitches of black silk. Then lay 
the cover and these pieces at half the size, and pass them on the holder in the manner 
shown by the illustration. The holder is made of a piece of wire sixteen inches long, 
which is bent double and then covered first with brown silk and afterward with brown 
seed beads. The part which comes inside the needle-book is left without beads, and on 
the end three inches or more is also without beads. This end forms the handle of the 
holder, and is first wound with cotton gummed down with mucilage till it has taken the 
form shown by the illustration. After this wind the handle closely with brown silk, and 
then work on the outside brown and gold beads, the arrangement of which is shown by the 

illustration. A large round bronze button finishes the handle 

































Lady’s Crochet Purse. 

Tuts elegant little purse is worked in single crochet with 
green silk twist and gold thread ; the upper open-work border 
is of green silk alone. ' Begin the purse on the upper edge of 
the thick part with the green silk with a foundation of 112 
stitches, and crochet on this one round in single crochet (sc. ), 
‘ i and after this another round with the gold thread, always put- 

ting the needle through the back veins of the stitches. Having 
crocheted thirty-six rounds, begin to narrow with the thirty- 
seventh. For this crochet in this round after every twelve 


CK Rc 
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“ere a 


stitches the two follow! , stitches as one. Continue to nar- 
together around the edges. Lastly, finish the ends with tas- Wb Ba BY row in the same places a the following rounds. Having fin 
seled fringe of light and dark brown silk, and string on the €% % RC RO ished the under part of the purse, crochet of gold thread, al 






ways putting the neeu’e through the under vein of the founda- 


Fig. 3.—Parer Worx-Basket. 


Needle-Book. 

Marertats: Pasteboard, white silk, white flannel, fine 
black sewing-silk, fine white and black silk cord, covered wire, 
white knitting-wool, brown silk, brown bead cords, gold beads. 

This needle-book simulates a newspaper on file. The cover 
y consists of a piece of pasteboard six. inches long and four 
Niches a | inches wide, which is covered inside and outside with white 
nb EROS eye, silk. Embroider one-half of the outside covering with fine 

ae ae black silk in point russe in the design given on the pattern. 

: The edges of the covering are overseamed together, and then 
covered with fine black and white cord. For the reception 
of the needles take two pieces of white flannel of the same size 
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Fig. 2.—Srction or Nerrep Guirure Cover ror TOoIrLetTe 
Cusnion.—Fo.u Size. 

NeEDLE-Boox.—Futt Size. RTRs hi 
Pag es % e an LASY Ais a tion stitches, alternate- 
ipa j ly 1 se., 1 ch. (chain) 
a” passing over one stitch. 


rings. The rings are of metal 
crocheted over with light and 


dark brown silk. Then work de. (double 
. crochet), each separated 
Paper Work-Basket. aad DDE 2 ; Say ha ; by a ch., with green 
Marteriats: Pasteboard, { meat tes Aa Sie i eee silk. Each de. is work- 
light brown paper, light brown ed in the vein that is 
silk, light brown sewing-silk. still free of a foundation 
This work-basket, which Fig. stitch ; in the five fol- 
3 shows opened and Fig. 2 shut, lowing rounds crochet 
may also be used as a case for the de. always in the 
knitting-work. It is made of ch. of the former round. 
pasteboard sewed over with two- ‘ In the seventh of these 
strand plaits of brown paper. Fig. 1.—Netrep Gureure Rosette. ’ open-work rounds cro- 
Cut of pasteboard first the two chet 2 de. separated by 
sides. The sides of each part a ch. ina ch. of the for- 
are four inches high ; on the upper edge they are mer round, and after this 1 ch., with which 
twelve inches in circumference, and on the under pass over the following 2 de. and the ch. be- 
edge only large enough to correspond to the size tween ; after this follows the last round with 
of the bottoms, which are two inches and a quar- the gold thread, 1 sc. in the ch. following 
ter in length and an inch and three-fourths in the 2 de., 3 ch. passing over the next 2 de. 
width, and are covered on the inside with brown Through the fourth and fifth rounds of this 
silk and on the outside with strips of paper a quar- edge run two silk cords crossing, and fasten 
ter of an inch in width, plaited together in the the ends together with bullet buttons. Fin- 
manner shown by Fig. 2. The side pieces are also ish the under part with a silk tassel in the 
lined with brown silk, and are covered first with manner shown by the illustration. 
brown paper pasted on smoothly and then with . 
the paper braids. Each braid requires two strips Netted Guipure Rosettes. 
of paper; each strip is an inch and a quarter wide, THESE rosettes are well adapted for trim- 
and is laid together at one quarter of its width. ming cravats, ete. Make a foundation of 
Fig. 1 shows the manner of making the braids. six stitches, join these in a round, and work 
Sew the braids on with brown silk, as shown by in the first round two stitches in each foun- 
Fig. 1, beginning at the bottom and winding it dation stitch, in the following eight rounds 
around. Leave about half an inch on the upper two stitches in each added stitch and one 


stitch in each of the remaining stitches. The 
last (10th) round is worked without widen- 






Fig. 1.—Mopr or 
PLAITING PAPER FOR 
Work-Basker. 


Fig. 2.—Src- 
TION OF Brap 
Tasie-Cover. Fou Size. 


Fig. 2.—Parer Work-Basket.—REDUCED SIZE. 


Fig. 1.—Torerre Cusnion witH Netrep Guievre Cover. 


edge without any braid. _ Now join the two parts in the manner 
shown by Fig. 3, by means of a pasteboard rim an inch wide and 
a little larger than the edge of the side. This is lined and covered 
in the same manner.as the rest of the basket, but before sewing on 
the braids fasten on this rim a piece of silk ribbon half an inch 
wide and an inch and three-fourths long, the ends of which are 
attached to the top of the sides of the basket, by which means 
a hinge is formed. Lastly, arrange on each half a handle of 
rolled-up strips of paper with wire foundation, and on one side a ; 
loop arranged in the same manner and on the other side a button. Fig. 1.—Tasie witH Beap Cover. 


ing. ‘Then work the rosette, Fig. 1, with thread in point de reprise, 
Fig. 2 in point de toile, point d’esprit, and point de reprise. Work 
the outer edge of both rosettes in button-hole stitch, three stitche 
in each edge stitch. Both these rosettes may be set together for 
tidies, 


Toilette Cushion with Netted Guipure Cover. 
THE upper surface of this pretty cushion is of violet satin covered 


with netted guipure of colored silk and gold thread, while the edge 
is ornamented with a puffing of violet satin surmounted with bows 
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and a ruche of violet satin ribbon. The foun- 
dation consists of a cushion six inches square, 
which is filled with dry perfumed bran, and cov- 
ered with gray lining of close texture. Work 
the netted guipure from Fig. 2, which gives 
somewhat more than a quarter of the square. 
In the pattern the foundation is worked with 
white thread over a netting mesh three-fifths of 
an inch in circumference, and the figures are 
worked with violet and the leaves with green 
silk, and the wheels and point de toile portions 
with gold thread. 


Table with Bead Covering. 
See illustrations on page 5. 

Marertats: Twenty-eight inches of glazed 
pink calico, a pound of crystal beads, white cro- 
chet cotton, three round sticks of wood each 
thirty-two inches long, six round wooden balls, 
a round piece of tin eighteen inches in diameter 
with an edge nearly an inch high. 

This is a very pretty little table, and is easily 
made. The top is made of a round piece of tin 
with a rim nearly an inch high. The rim is 
covered with pink calico and a cover crocheted 
of white cotton and crystal beads. ‘Ihe feet of 
the table are covered in the same manner. The 
top is covered with a painting in water-colors. 
For making, first cover the feet with pink calico 
and then with the crochet cover. For crochet- 
ing string crystal beads on the white crochet cot- 
ton, make a foundation corresponding to the cir- 
cumference of the feet, and crochet on this in 
the round, and in such a manner that the right 
side of the work is inside, first one tound single 
crochet, then short treble crochet; in working 
the treble crochet a bead must be shoved on 
when working together the loop and foundation 
thread, so that every treble crochet has two 
beads, After every treble crochet work a chain 
stitch, passing over one stitch. In the following 
round always crochet the treble crochet in the 
chain. When the work has reached the length 
of the leg, pass it on, sew it fast at the end, and 
fasten the under end of each leg in a wooden 
ball, in which a hole has been bored for the pur- 
pose. ‘The balls are covered like the remainder. 
‘The finished legs are now nailed to the top, the 
under side of which has previously been covered 
with pasteboard and pink calico. Cover the in- 
side and outside of the rim first with pasteboard, 
and afterward with red calico. Cover the top 
with pasteboard, then with the painting and a 
glass over it. After this nail the legs together 
in the middle, so that they are crossed in the 
manner shown by the illustration, and arrange 
around the place where they are crossed three 
wooden balls, covered like the feet, and between 
each of these a crocheted bead rosette and a 
chain of bead rings. Cover the edge also with 
a cover of cotton and crystal beads, which is fin- 
ished with a bead fringe. Fig. 2 shows a sec- 
tion of this in fall size. Instead of the painting, 
the tep of the table may be covered cither with 
potichomanie or bead embroidery. 





BEN’S T10RKEY. 

By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
ier = winter sun was making ruddy the wide, 

low fields of Common Pasture as he began 
to sink behind the Newbury Hills on the after- 
noon of Christmas-day. There was a cheery 
bustle of sleigh-bells and gay-voiced foot-pas- 
sengers in the usually quiet streets of the ancient 
town—mammas who had deferred the last pur- 
chase to the last moment; urchins who flattened 
their faces, blue with cold, against the outside of 
the tempting shop-windows, on which the sunset 
light was burning, and told one another what they 
would like best out of the bright array there spread 
before them. Overhead, all the heaven seemed 
to hang crystal clear and clean, waiting to hear 
the Christmas peal ring out from the belfry of 
old St. Paul's. ‘There was that expectant cheer 
about the hour that belongs to the afternoons of 
all the Christmas-eves in Christendom; and the 
children in the great square houses of High Street 
no less gladly saw the day die down across the 
lovely champaign country that stretched beneath 
their garden -walls into purples of remoteness, 
than Ben and Lot from the narrow windows of 
their cottage on Water Street watched the great 
frozen river darken and darken against the dis- 
tance of white breakers, where the sudden light- 
houses sparkled out, while their little mother, 
Charley, sang softly to herself, 

“He died for you, He died for me, 
He died to set all sinners free.” 

*<jt's most time for father,” said Ben, giving 
himself the respite of a long breath, and turning 
away from the window to go and hang an 
over his mother’s shoulder where she sat braid- 
ing her mat, while a great white cat enacted th 
drama of mouse with the ends of the floating 


° 


strands, ** ve aya said Ben then, al- 
most conden tt he'll bring the turkey?” : 
“Why, how ridiculous, Ben Dalton!” cried 


Lot, mg round on him her rosy face. 
course he will!” 

** He forgt it last year,” said Ben. 

“ Oh—” 

**Yes, he did,” declared the boy, stoutly, in 
spite of the kindling spark in Lot’s great brown 
eyes. ** Mother bought it herself.” 

** Hush, dear children, hush now,” said the 
young mother. “* Mother or father, it’s all the 
same, 

“It was smacking good, though,” said Ben, 
in @ gusto of savory remembrance, ‘* whoever 
bought it—and such gravy! I wonder if peo- 
ple ever have a turkey except on Christmas 
and Thanksgiving days! It would be wicked, 
wouldn't it, mother ?” 

** Here he is now!” exclaimed Lot, too intent 
on her watch to mind relevancy of remark, and 
oblivious, besides, to last year in the face of this. 
And then she danced down from the chair where 


“Of 


welcome. ‘‘ Here he is now!” she cried. 


under his breath ; for just then the subject of this 


Lot between his hands and swinging her to and 
fro in the air till she lost her breath with laugh- 
ter and the motion, before he turned to kiss his 
wife and chack Ben under the chin. Nobody said 
a word, though, about what he hadn’t brought. 
‘*I vow!” exclaimed he, presently, himself, 


and turning toward the chim 
ain't too bad!” And he looked ruefully at the two 
stockings, whose knitting his wife had finished 
that same day, and which the impatient children 
had already fastened to the shelf in anticipation 
of the nightly guest down every Christmas chim- 
ney. ‘I clean forgot it,” said he. ‘‘And I 
hain’t got a red cent in the world,” he added, 
after a short pause. 

Ben had turned back again to the window to 
hide his disappointment, which was as plain to 
see, though, from the back of his head, and from 
his dejected shoulder-blades, as it would have 
been from his face. But little Lot was caressing 
her father’s knee in cheerful ignorance. ‘‘ Never 
mind,” she said; ‘‘ perhaps Santa Claus will bring 
a turkey himself, with two wish-bones—” 

** P’r’aps he will,” muttered Ben, with infinite 
contempt, to the window-pane. 

** It’s too blamed bad !” reiterated the skipper, 
still penitent, while his wife still kept silence. 

** Never mind,” urged Lot again. ‘‘ But just 
take me up and let me tell you what I hope ll 
come down the chimney to-night for mother and 
me.” 

“Nonsense, Lot!” said her mother, sharply, 
then. “You and Ben go out and bring in some 
chips to make the kettle boil while I lay the 
cloth, and you'll be in a great sight better busi- 
ness!” And the happy atom, only staying to 
whisper in her father’s ear the great joke of the 
gibraltar she had dropped into the toe of Ben’s 
stocking, and which he was to believe Santa 
Claus had brought, tripped obediently away, fol- 
lowed by Ben in sulky displeasure, but willing 
to go, nevertheless, because he knew that with 
their absence his father, to use the skipper’s fre- 
quent expression, ‘‘ was in for it now !” 

“‘T suppose that’s so that you can use me up 
handsomely,” said the skipper then, in a rather 
propitiatory tone than otherwise, as the door 
closed behind the two children. ‘‘ As if I warn’t 
sorry enough for the little beggars any way!” 

“No, Giles,” said his wife, with half a sigh, 
and unable, for the life of her, to resist her pro- 
pensity for what Giles called nagging.  ‘‘ No, 
Giles, I'm too used to it. I didn't expect you 
would remember their Christmas. I should have 
got the turkey myself, only Mr. Haddon wouldn't 
pay me for the shoes till they were all of them 
done together.” 

** How can I help that, I should like to know, 
now ?” exclaimed Giles, irascibly, yet glad to find 
any body else to blame. ‘‘It’s just like the old 
curmudgeon—” 

“IT don’t know why you call him such hard 
names as that. I'm sure he’s stood us in the 
stead of many a square meal of victuals.” 

**T thought youd say that!” sneered Giles. 

** Well, no matter,” said Charley, putting out 
her sharpest claw the last. ‘‘ What’s a turkey ? 
They can go without, poor things—they have 
before.” 

“*T supposed I should hear so,” answered Giles 
again. *‘* But how am] to help that either, with- 
out a dime in my pocket. Come, Charley, now 
~ it’s Christmas-eve. Don’t let’s be making a 
bad matter worse!” 

“* What right have you to be without a dime 
in your pocket?” cried Charley, valiantly with- 
standing the cajolery and forsaking all her velvet 
quietness at once. “* You—the father of a fam- 
ily! Where are your fish-traps, and your bait, 
and your clams, and nets, and rods—where’s your 
business? And you lounging in the public house 
all day and half the night! Are politics and gos- 
sip going to support your family? You know 
all about the last thing the President told the 
Pope, and what Squire Dean swapped his horse 
for, and what Cap'n Miltimore’s wife gave for her 
shawl; but you don’t know what your children 
are going to have for dinner to-morrow!” And 
she went and flirted out the table-cloth in a way 
that refreshed her. 

** By gracious!” cried Giles, in response, as 
soon as her torrent of words gave his own voice 
a chance. ‘‘ You didn't suppose I was going a 
mile down the harbor on such ice as that is, did 
you, to look at the fish-trap, on such a day as 
this too, with the mercury down to nowhere ?” 

**T didn’t suppose any thing, Giles. %o there’s 
an end,” said Charley, relieved of brooding trou- 
ble by her outbreak to such extent that she was 
already sorry she had said as much, and making 
now a great rattling with her dishes. 

“There ain’t an end, though !” said Giles, tak- 
ing his feet down from the top of the stove and 
cramming on his hat as if it were gun-wadding. 
**T’'ll go down to the trap! I'll go down wheth- 
er it’s dark or light, I will! Whether it thaws 
or freezes !—if you care so much more about tur- 
key than you do about me !” 

“*Oh, you wicked man, to say such a thing!” 
cried Charley, turning on him in good fighting 
trim, and then surrendering in an overpowering 
burst of tears. ‘*Oh, Giles!” 

But Giles was gone before his name was utter- 
ed, running across the field, never stopping for 
his lantern that in a half hour he could not do 
without, over the bank, and out upon the frozen 
flats, while the house yet shook with the shock of 
the slamming door. 

“*T don’t care!” said Charley then, in quick 
revulsion, as Giles’s retreating figure began to 
dance like a cork in the refraction of her tears. 
**T don’t care! "Twill do him good. "I'won't 
\ hurt him, any way, to stir up his blood a little 





she had been kneeling, to throw open the door in ’ 


' over and a neck-tie for Ben’s stocking—” 
brief discussion came boisterously in, catching up | 


dropping Lot as hastily as if she had burned him, | 
mey-piece. “If that | 








—hanging over that cider-barrel at the grocery | 
, allday! 
** And he hasn't got it!” murmured Ben—but | 


And he’d ought to have gone long ago, 


: 


that he had—and me with nothing but a turn- + 


And 
at the sorrowful recollection of it she would have 
relapsed into her previous condition, and have 
treated herself to the luxury of a hearty cry, pro- 
longed to exhaustion, if the children and the 
chips had not hindered her, at that very moment, 
from any thing of the kind, 

““Why, where’s father?” they asked in a 
breath. 

“Father? Oh, he’s gone down to the trap to 
see what can be done,” she answered, as lightly 
as she was able. 

** About the turkey, mother?” demanded the 
unappeasable Ben. 

**It'll be dark before he can get back,” said 
Lot, a little anxiously, and resolutely clambering 
up to the window again, and beginning her watch 
anew. ‘‘'The red’s most gone,” she said; ‘‘ and 
there’s the great star just come up out of the sea. 
Did he take his lantern, mother ?” 

‘“*No, there it is on the shelf; don’t you see 
it?” angrily. ‘* He was in a hurry,” added the 
deceitful Charley, afterward repenting herself. 
** But he'll be back in an hour. Now we'll make 
up our mouths for some brewis and molasses— 
brewis makes boys grow so—and we'll all have 
sugar in our tea to-night.” 

. ** But ain’t you going to wait for father?” said 
sot. 

‘**Do we ever?” said her mother, sharply. 

‘* But to-night isn't just the same as always,” 
she persisted. 

***Tis, so far as that is concerned,” said Char- 
ley. ‘* No, we'll just keep the tea hot for him, 
and then frizzle him some pork when he comes— 
he likes frizzled pork and vinegar, you know.” 

**So do I,” said Ben, who was at just that 
age when a boy resembles a jelly-fish—being all 
stomach, that is to say. 

** Well, you shall have some to-morrow, if you 
want it. °Zis getting dark,” said Charley then, 
nervously glancing over Lot’s shoulder. ‘‘'The 
nights shut down now just like a dish-cover. 
Come, children ; come, Ben. ” 

But just at the instant Ben found himself in- 
dulging in one of those fits of repentance in which 
some member of this family was all the time in- 
dulging, and his recent insubordination in rela- 
tion to the Christmas dinner lay more heavily on 
his conscience than that dinner at present seem- 
ed likely to do on his digestion. ‘* Mother,” 
said he, hesitatingly, ‘‘hadn’t I better take the 
lantern and go after father ?” 

“*You?” said Charley, laughing, yet all the 
same reproved. ‘‘You mite! No, indeed. 
Come, eat your supper. I guess father can take 
care of himself.” 

**To be sure,” said Lot; “‘ when he’s been 
skipper down the Bay!” 

‘* He'd be half up to town with his fish from 
the trap before you got there, too,” said his mo- 
ther ; ‘‘ if you didn’t get jammed in the blocks of 
ice or tumbled into a crack yourself.” 

‘Just as if I’d never been down to the trap!” 
exclaimed Ben, derisively. 

**Only when father swung you over the bad 
places,” said Lot. ‘‘ I wonder nothing ever hap- 
pens to father—he’s as big as Samson, ain’t he, 
mother ?” 

**She means Goliath,” said Ben. ‘‘ You mean 
the man that father says got slewed with a sling.” 

“*T don’t; I mean the man that found honey 
in the lion.” 

**Come, come, you quarrelsome children; 
you're just like your father, Ben Dalton—a reg- 
ular tease. Brewis ‘ll be all cold. And if you 
want the story of Santa Claus and his reindeers— 
‘More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled and shouted and called them by 


name ; 
hac Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer and 
xe 


On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and Blitzen! 
To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall, 
Now dash away, dash away, dash away, all!"’ 


If you want to have the rest of it, how 


*He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot 
And his Aw co were all tarnished with ashes and 
soot,’ 


we must make haste and get cleared away and 
at work again, you know.” 

The stories were all of them told at last, the 
Christmas bells had pealed out like a whole choir 
of glad tunes at once, and the clear dark night, 
with its cope of stars, had settled down over all 
the land. 

Still her husband did not return, and, anxious 
the least bit in the world, Charley went every 
little while and peered out of the window in quest 
of some darker shadow moving in the darkness 
of the night. ‘‘I’m afraid father Il have his ears 
frost-bitten,” said poor little Lot. ‘‘ Just see 
how the stars shiver with the cold!” 

** He'll turn up all right,” said Ben, in good- 
humor with his jack-knife. ‘* Mother's only 
looking out for Santa Claus;” for, since his 
years had enlightened him, it was a sweet mor- 
sel in his mouth to mystify Lot, as in past times 
he had himself been mystified. 

By-and-by Lot left guard at the pane, and 
went and sat on her little block by the stove, 
and now and then nodded over the white puss, 
which she was nursing in her arms, and which 
made a comfortable lapful, while purring like a 
music-box forever running down—too sleepy to 
enjoy herself, but determined not to yield to the 
advances of her nightly conqueror till the step she 
loved best of any thing in the world were heard. 
Charley ran outdoors on an exploring a, 
tion, which resulted in her seeing, on all the 
stretch of the frozen river, not so much as even 
a spook, as she said to herself, knowing very 
well, though, that if she only had seen such a 
thing as that her screams would have alarmed 
the town. ‘The gust of wind that clamored in 
after her as she shut the door again chilled the 
children and shook the stockings to and fro, 


“Do you suppose Santa Claus will bring me 
any thing, really?” asked Lot, in the lucid in- 
terval thus occasioned. 

‘*She’ll be awful disappointed in the morning 
if you don’t tell her,” said Ben, big with the im- 
portance of his superior knowledge. ‘‘ Lot, you 
little goose”—it was a wonder that he didn’t say 
turkey—‘‘ don't you know that Santa Claus isn’t 
any such a thing?” 

“* What?” cried Lot, wide awake then, if ever 
she was. 

**Tt’s all make-believe for babies. Don’t you 
see, Santa Claus couldn’t come out through a 
stove—” 

**Oh, mother, is it?’ asked Lot, her tears all 
ready to fall. 

‘Now I'll tell you: Santa Claus—is—father.” 

** Father ?” 

“Yes, it is—really and truly.” 

‘*T guess so!” said Lot. 

**You ask mother, then.” 

‘*T don’t believe it—there!” cried Lot. ‘‘ You 
are always poking fun and telling fibs; Ben Dal- 
ton!” tor her father was great and good and de- 
lightful, and the man of men for her, but of 
course not such a miraculous being as all that 
came to. ‘*1 don’t believe a word you say!” 

** Well, you needn't,” said Ben. *‘ But he is, 
whether you do or not.” 

**'That’s a likely story!” said Lot, reduced to 
logic by her exasperation. ‘‘If my father was 
Santa Claus, do you suppose he'd give some girls 
skates, and needle-books, and .a great doll that 
could shut her eyes, and a thimble with a top 
to it, instead of giving them to me? You may 
say so, Ben Dalton!” and Lot turned back to 
her cat again, disturbed but not discomfited. 

**You can’t understand any thing!” said Ben, 
going on contemptuously with his work. ‘‘ Be- 
fore I'd be a girl!” 

**Quarreling again, children?” said the mo- 
ther, being in her preoccupation but absently 
aware of the dispute and the damage done to 
Lot's earliest beliefs. ‘I’m ashamed of you! 


ag their little nests agree, 


nd tis a shameful sight 


When children of one family 
Fall out and chide and fight!'" 


And she returned to her mat-braiding after an- 
other restless inspection of the scene withont ; 
for the evening was wearing on, and Giles should 
have been back at least an hour and a half ago. 
She began to marshal up in her imagination a 
hundred disasters which hed happened to oth- 
ers, and to declare they never could have hap- 
pened to Giles. He couldn't have lost his way 
on the long-frozen flat, bewildered in the twi- 
light gloom, and be wandering round there now 
till he should lie down to rise no more, but be 
found at daybreak a frozen log. He couldn't 
have fallen through an air-hole, or one of the 
great gaps of ice broken by the tides, hurrying 
blindly along in his anger. If he had gotten 
safely back, and had sold his fish, he wouldn't 
alarm her with such suspense so long—for if he 
was quick-tempered he wasn’t cruel, ‘*‘I wish 
he had his lantern!” she exclaimed aloud, with- 
out knowing that she had spoken at all. 

**Then you should have let me take it to him 
when I wanted to,” said Ben. 

“*Oh, Ben! hadn’t you and Lot better go to 
bed now ?” 

“Not just yet,” said Ben, always master of 
that situation, since Charley was always a little 
afraid to sit up alone, and tipping her a frown- 
ing wink, which was to remind her that he was 
whittling out the set of coveted jack-straws for 
Lot’s stocking. ‘‘I guess that’s father, now,” 
as a heavy step went by on the scrunching snow. 

**No, it isn't,” said Lot. 

‘* Father walks as light as a fox,” said their 
mother; and then she sang to them that child- 
delighting ballad where the fox walked out one 
moonlight night, when the wind blew high and 
the snow lay light. Her heart had begun to 
beat loudly before the end was reached, her feet 
were like stones, her cheeks were like flames; 
she didn’t understand why Giles didn’t come— 
and then he might still be angry when he did 
come; if he me | opened the door while she was 
singing to the children, and they were listening 
open- mouthed, and saw the happy scene, all 
would be right once more. And she straightway 
began to sing again in her clear, girlish voice— 
she was hardly more than a child herself —*‘ Cease, 
rude Boreas ;” for Charley's memory was stored 
with verses she had picked up from the ‘ Read- 
ers” in her passage through the graded scliools ; 
and her children looked upon her as a finished 
work of education, in which feeling Giles some- 
what shared, since he had married her out of the 
High School, where she had been through—it 
may be proper to state—the lengthy space of six 
months. But now as she sung old Dibdin’s vivid 
music all the wild storm-pictures of the song rose 
like actual things before her eyes, their counter- 
parts were growing in her aching fancy into fear- 





ful experiences for Giles: she saw him clutching 
with his chill fingers the edge of some fissure in 
the great sheet that bridged the Merrimac till 
the fingers were no longer flesh and blood, long- 
\ing for light and crying for help, faintly and more 
faintly yet, and then falling, falling, Or she saw 
him as he along suddenly drop and go under 
into the cold blackness that never let him up again 
to see star or night, to think of child or to re- 
member her; and then her voice shook, and all 
at once she dropped her head upon her hands in 
a passion of crying. Ben's and Lot’s arms were 
round her neck in a minute; and presently she 


looked up laughing through the tears. ‘‘'There, 
don’t mind me,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t. I've got 
to being real nervous anc hystericky. I don’t 


know where Giles can be, though, and that’s a 
fact.” And she was at the inevitable window 
again, darkening the pane with her apron, and 
trying her eyes in vain to detect a familiar form 
among all the star-cast shadows. ‘‘ You'd bet- 
ter go to bed now, Ben,” she said, after a short 
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time, hoping in her heart that Ben would dis- 
regard lawful authority and keep her company 
for yet a while in spite of herself, which, nowise 
unaccustomed to the feat, Ben boldly did. 

She was becoming thoroughly frightened ; un- 
less something had happened, she assured her- 
self, Giles never would have kept her waiting 
and fearing till this time; all the horrors con- 
cerning him and his path which in the begin- 
ning she declared to be impossibilities now 
seemed to her excited apprehension only glaring 
certainties; and he had been angry with her— 
with her—the tears kept choking her, her hands 
and her feet were clod-cold, the walls of the 
house were stifling her. ‘I can’t bear it any 
longer, I must know!” she cried; and seizing 
her hood and shawl she ran out inte the cold, 
forgetting the wondering children altogether, al- 
though her demeanor had excited every fear that 
they were old enough to suffer. 

‘There was just one contingency which had 
supported her through all her trouble: Giles 
might have found it colder than he expected, or 
his temper might have oozed out, as it was apt 
to do, in a few minutes, and he had thought 
better of his resolution, and she should find him 
comfortably discussing the state of the nation at 
the grocery which was his peculiar haunt. If 
that were so—if that were only so—after one 
single certifying glance through the window she 
could go home with a light heart—he would fol- 
low her in due time, somewhere before morning. 
Now she saw what groceries and public houses 
were good for; she felt as if she had been un- 
grateful to Heaven for its blessings, since if Giles 
came home as uproarious as Tam o’ Shanter him- 
self it was better—how much better—than his 
never coming home at all! Poor Charley had 
not yet reached the proper and traditional stage 
of those wives who would rather see their hus- 
bands come home on a shutter than staggering in 
by shemselves, hilarious and glorious, ‘‘o’er all 
the ills of life victorious.” ‘*‘ { don’t care,” said 
she, ** Giles drunk is better than the rest of them 
sober!” She flew like the wind down the field, 
along the river-street to the corner ; every grocery 
was closed, every shutter up and barred; there 
was not a single light flickering among them all 
—and she sank in a heap on the snow. 

But that would never do. Without waiting a 
second she was upon her fect again; she must 
go home and tell the children to keep quiet, while 
she roused the neighbors and sent them out upon 
the river with torches in hand searching for her 
husband. Her husband!—in one bare instant 
all his faults were obliterated, all his virtues be- 
came gigantic. What was she here for? Giles 
never went to public houses, he never drank in 
groceries, he was out in the pitiless winter night 
getting food for his little ones. How thoughtful, 
then, for others he was, how sweet-tempered, 
what a sunbeam in the house, how. handsome 
his laughing face was, with its dear rings of brown 
hair—oh, the delight of her life !—and if she had 
lost him— Her husband, standing on the door- 
stone, thought it was certainly a ghost that came 
flying up the path toward him; yet it was no 
ghost falling across his arm in a shout of laugh- 
ter and a gush of tears, in as genuine an hysteric 
as over stiffened a fine lady, but a piece of veritable 
and breathless flesh and blood. 

‘* Charley!” he cried, in an amazement equal 
to her own. ‘‘Stop your nonsense, now! Look 
here—where are the children ?” 

** Oh, Giles!” she found breath enough to say, 
his voice frightening the hysteric into abeyance. 
** I’ve been so frightened—oh, thank God! ‘Thank 
God!” 

‘*What for? That you’ve been frightened ? 
Who frightened you? What! You never—you 
didn’t think I was such a fool as—” 

‘*Yes, I did, Giles!” answered Charley, lest 
the conversation should grow coherent. ‘* And 
I was sure—” 

‘*That I was under the ice. Pretty good! 
And so I should have been if I’d really gone to 
the traps as I set out. But I thought better of 
the bargain, and turned about, and borrowed a 
quarter, and went into a turkey-rafile, and brought 
home the biggest gobbler to the children you ever 
laid your eyes on! Where are they ?” 

““Who? Thechildren? Oh, they're in there, 
unless they’ve gone to bed! I flew out so, at 
last, I’m afraid I frightened them. My! I’m 
almost frozen to death!” letting the shiver shake 
her as she lifted the latch. 

**Charley!” cried Giles, more sternly, and, in 
a quick terror himself, arresting her where she 
stood. ‘They're not in the keeping-room, or 
the kitchen, and they haven't gone to bed, for I 
looked —I wanted to show the bird to Ben. 
Where are they, then?” 

** Where are they!” repeated Charley, bewil- 
deredly. ‘*‘ Why, they’re inside there, I told you, 
I left them there. Come now, come in—I’m al- 
most chilled through.” 

**No they're not!” thundered Giles, in a fury. 
“They're gone. And their cloaks and things 
are gone. Don’t you suppose I know what I’m 
talking about? I'm all straight! Ben’s hat 
and comforter are gone, and my lantern’s gone 
too ” 

And with that it all rushed over Charley as a 
flash of lightning does over the sky in one illu- 
mination. ‘*They’re on the ice!” she cried. 
‘*They’ve taken the lantern and gone after you! 
Ben wanted to before dark. Oh, merciful Heav- 
ens, help me, help me! Call up the neighbors, 
Giles, and follow!” And before he could stop 
her with word or hand she had raced down to the 
river's side and across the great boulders of ice 
which, tilted at all angies and piled one above 
another, every tide tossed up on the loosened 
shores of the wide and frozen stream—springing, 
creeping, falling, flying, and out upon the open 
sheet of ice below. 

She never turned her head to see the cluster of 
friends who had swarmed after Giles on the 
alarm he gave, carrying whatever lights they 
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for her own nervous foolishness they would never 
have had the chance to get away. Lot resalved 
to go with Ben when she saw him getting down 
the lantern, Ben secretly glad to have her, and 
hurrying together lest they should be interrupted 
in their purpose by her own return, And worse 
than that, the bitterer consciousness was not ab- 
sent that but for her evil temper in the beginning, 
when she had reviled her husband so shrewishly, 
the whole of this might have been spared them; 
and now, just for the wretched satisfaction of an 
angry speech, she had exposed to danger and 
death all that made life worth living for. She 
didn’t deserve a husband! She didn’t deserve 
any children! If she dropped through some un- 
seen opening into the blind torrent rushing un- 
derneath her now, it would be the best day’s 
work she ever did, But she wasn’t fit te die— 
she was afraid to die—the mere thonght of it 
made her break out crying again. Oh, if she 
only ever had her arms round Ben and Lot 
again! And suddenly she stopped, turned into 
stone. ‘The tiny spark creeping along the far 
distance crept there no more! In a heart-beat 
it had disappeared—the awfal gloom had swal- 
lowed it !—and the children with it! In another 
heart-beat a hot flood was pouring over her, and 
she was darting down the river like a hound; if 
she had hurried before, flying now; gliding over 
glairy places swiftly as the light, her feet catching 
and tripping in the hummocks of the ice, roll- 
ing, bounding, falling, and saving herself with a 
sprained hand, bruised and bleeding, unaware of 
pain or any fear now but one, and fleeting for- 
ward calling for her children, ‘The even ray of 
the Plum Island light-houses still shot out from 
above and to the east of where the tiny spark 
had been; now and then the revolving light of 
the Shoals splintered its emerald and ruby lances 
in the ice around her. She saw nothing; only 
still flew onward, now springing across a yawn- 
ing crack, now skirting up the sides of too wide 
and black a seam to span, and in which she heard 
the river rushing, now boldly dashing through a 
standing pool, now wandering wide of the mark, 
now returning to it, all by instinct, without the 
thinking of a thought now, and always crying, 
with clear, fearless call, her children’s names. 

Giles was. following behind her all this while 
—yet not so long a while was it either; it was 
only to them that i¢ seemed an age—trusting in 
the lantern’s guidance, as she did. Every few 
steps he shouted to her; but she never heard. 
He feared for her as much as for the little ones. 
Some unperceived gap might swallow her; some 
slender ice might separate beneath her; she might, 
in her headlong haste and speed, blunder straight 
on the swift channel, and go down ere her lips 
could part; and if she should—and the children 
gone too— He set his teeth together as if he 
meant to show fate that he could bear all it 
brought, but it was not cold with which he was 
shaking. What a life he led this woman! Of 
what good was he in the world, except to make 
her miserable? She, who used every hour for 
the happiness of those she loved ; he, who forgot 
house and home in his selfish pleasures! He 
had plenty of time for the swift rush of these 
and a thousand other thoughts as he bent his 
head against the cutting wind, whose keen breath 
had frozen the river as it had not been frozen be- 
fore for half a score of winters, and followed 
Charley's voice in the start she had of him. But 
for his idle worthlessness they would all have 
been at home at this moment, cracking nuts and 
cracking jokes around the stove, and careless how 
the wind whistled without; he should have had 
Lot's drowsy little head on his shoulder, but for 
his idleness and his vicious temper. Ah, if ever 
he had these children safe and alive at home 
again! If God only spared them to him, and let 
him begin afresh ‘Turn over a new leaf then? 
He would begin a new book! and that book no 
less than a Bible! 

But of what use were resolutions, he was say- 
ing hotly to himself, when on the venture of the | 
next half hour hung every hope he had—when 1t | 
might come to pass in that time that no resolu- | 
tions could make life any thing but a burden and | 
a horror? His eyes were fastened on that tiny | 
spark as though it were a lode-stone. Safe yet, 
if it were the children, but verging upon danger. 
For what he chiefly feared for them was, that 
mistaking, in the unfamiliar outlines which the 
starlight gave, the direction of the trap set in the 
basin not far from the Plum Island creek, they 
would go more to the left, and come suddenly 
round the Point, where the cold fire of the break- 
ers would all at once race upward and pour over 
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them, and wash them down, to be ground to 


of 
shuddered just to think of it—his heart turning 
over and over, it seemed, like a great bell tolling 
eee ene ae ae Cows 
like a sliding star beneath the horizon, and cease 
in blackness, He began to pray aloud as he 
ran. 


at his heels, in @ frosty brilliancy that t made 
one creep to see; the immense obscu- 
rity stretched like @ region terribly vacant of life 
—a belt of death, All this solemn counterfeit 
of nature’s, this mask of desolation, but increased 
the fierce strength and tension of Giles’s endur- 
ance. Death himself, had the gaunt phantom 
confronted him there upon the ice, would hardly 
have vanquished him just then, He had lost 
sight of his wife, he had forgotten the associates 
whom he ow 3 he no longer heard that 
thrilling voice of Charley’s; be was steering his 
path with the light-house ray for compass, in 
torment lest, after all, he missed the place where 
that tiny spark went down. When that spark 
went down it seemed to him that he had seen 
one ot his children die in his arms, and that now 
he was following it out into the great gulfs of the 
eternities. It was as if this agony for others had 
stripped the earthly part away from him, and be 
was now another being. His head had become 
as light as a bubble; his throat and lungs seem- 
ed filled with burning fire—a text, indeed, from 
which he had once heard the elder preach kept 
roaring in his ears—** And his ministers a flam- 
ing fire.” Suddenly a loud, sweet, joyous cry— 
no more—and then presently a confused sound of 
many voices, the swash of water through the creek, 
a boy’s clear treble ringing out ahead. Dashing 
onward, with his breath between his teeth, and 
then a darkness in his path over which he stum- 
bled, a fall which sent a thousand tiny sparks 
shooting up around him all together, and his wife 
was sobbing with her arms about him, and Ben 
was crying out between numb lips, **1t dropped 
into the creek, and the light went out, but I 
guess it Il turn up all right, I wouldn’t ’a done 
it, but my hands was so cold!” And Charley 
stopped her crying, for Giles himself was sobbing 
like a child. 

They lifted little Lot, who had dropped sound 
asleep on the ice where Ben stood still when his 
lantern fell, keeping as good guard over her as a 
mastiff might have done. Her head fell over 
heavily on her-father’s shoulder, but it was as 
yet no sleep of death, whatever another hour 
might have made it; and wrapping his coat 
around her—for he himself felt no need of it 
with his chest\glowing like a red-hot furnace— 
he led the swift procession that sped homeward, 
glad and silent and grateful, setting Ben down 
at last, a stiff little bundle, in the entry, and stay- 
ing then neither to wring hands nor utter felici- 
tations, since the rude kindness of their hearts 
had no words equal to the moment. Only one 
old fellow turned up Charley’s cold chin at the 
door and kissed it, as if the kiss were a symbol 
of the freemasonry which let her into such solid 
trouble as a man who had lost three sons off the 
banks of Newfoundland might claim to know 
about. 

But as, at last safe shut in the warm room of 
the cottage, a dose of some hot abomination was 
incontinently prepared and poured down the un- 
fortunate children’s throats, to keep the cold from 
striking in, as Charley said, and they were tucked 
away into bed under such a pile of comforters 
and blankets and shawls that one almost needed 
& spy-glass to see them, then Giles said, sol- 
emnly, to his pale little wife, ‘*‘ Charley, I've had 
a dreadful warning to-night.” 

**Oh, I'm sure J have!” cried Charley. 

** You—poor child!—what did you need a 
warning for ?” 

“Oh, to keep my sinful temper down—” 

** You haven't got a sinful temper, except when 
it’s riled. It’s quick, though,” said Giles, reflect- 
ively—‘‘ it’s quick.” 

** And never, never,” cried Charley, not heed- 
ing a word of his remark, ‘to drive you out of 
the house again with my cruel reproaches.” 

**] deserved them all,” said Giles. ‘‘I de- 
served them all, and a hundred more. I’m no 
husband to you at all.” 

** But I never will again, Giles. 
will again !” 

**You never did, dear. It was my temper, 
my own temper, drove me out. And that, I 
promise you, never shall have the mastery of 
me another time. And what’s more,” said Giles, 
slowly, and lifting his open hand above his head, 
“*I swear here that I will not set foot in grocery 
or public house again as long as I live, so help 
me Heaven !” 

‘*Why, what ll you do?” asked Charley, with 
round eyes, the heroics going for nothing with 
her at the first moment, till she began to realize 
the promise he had made. 

“You may go. Or we'll send Ben,” said 
Giles, quite in earnest. 

**Oh, Giles, how ridiculous you are!” cried 
Charley, laughing and crying then together again. 
“If you ain’t just like the girl who joined the 
church and gave her wicked ribbons to her sis- 

r a 

“Tt won't hurt Ben. I'll dare venture that. 
He's seen too much of it a’ready !” 

“That it won’t!” chimed in Ben, sleepily, and 
in muffled tones, from his bed in the other room, 
whose open door allowed a companionable con- 
versation. ‘‘I sha’n’t stay muclr in the grocery, 
you better bet!” 


Oh, I never 
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** Go to sleep, you jackanapes !” said his father, 
shutting the door, 

But Charley was down on her knees before a 
chair, Oh, I don’t know how to thank Heav- 
en enough!” she sobbed. “I don’t deserve to 
have God so good to me, Oh, there never was 
such a Christmas-eve before! Giles, Jear Giles, 
I don’t know how | can make home pleasant 
enough for you to do that!” And she was up 
again and throwing her arms round his neck. 
** But - be patient with me,” gasped Charley, 
breathlessly, for her tears had gathered into set- 
** And I'll try, oh, I'll try! and i'l! 
do it, or I'll die!” 

‘There, there,” said Giles, kissing off the big 
tears, *‘that’s poetry; and this is really quite a 
heavy wet. We'll both try, and we'll both do it; 
and we'll have the happiest home, come Christ- 
mas next, in all this old sea-wrack’s boundaries !” 

It must have been the peep of dawn next day 
when Ben, just stirring out of a dream, saw the 
most singular apparition in his room that was 
ever seen any where outside a dream-book. He 
had had a sad wightmare—for he had dreamed 
that there was only cold brewis and molasses for 
the Christmas dinner, and the molasses had been 
boiled and burned—and he was not sorry to be 
waked from it. But by such a tantalization 
as this cruel thing which he saw before him? 
Did the ghosts of dead turkeys haut dinnerless 
houses, and come to twit hungry little boys of 
the drum-sticks which they could not hope to 
pick, and the stuffing and the gravy not for them? 
For his door had partly opened, and a great brown 
hand had slid into the room through the crack, 
and this hand held up, by the yellow legs, an enor- 
mous fowl, with his gray wings flapping down- 
ward—a turkey that weighed fourteen pounds if 
it weighed an ounce—held up and brandished it 
slowly in the air, and then silently withdrew it. 
Three times did the mysterious apparition come, 
three times was the big bird waved with stately 
motion and withdrawn, and then the face of 
Skipper Giles Dalton, grinning from ear to ear, 
foiiowed it as the sun follows other disappearing 
phantoms, and was gone again. Only, to attest 
the truth of the vision, a rich and rare redolence 
of boiling coffee remained behind and spiced the 
wintry morning's air with an expectant and aro- 
matic deliciousness, 

“T say, Lot!” cried Ben, turning to where 
that baby was yet sleeping in the trundle-bed, 
with all her horrible paraphernalia of roasted 
onion-skins and flannel bandages soaked in goose- 
grease and slipped awry—Charley’s method of 
curing incipient croup by frightening it away 
with scarecrows—‘‘I say, Lot, we've got a tur- 
key!” 

** We've—got a—turkey,” repeated Lot, slum- 
berously, and rubbing her eyes in the sunrise 
that began to be red in the room, and then grad- 
ually finding herself—a work of no small difficul- 
ty in view of her surroundings—as Ben went on 
to say: 

‘** A real turkey, after all. And just as big— 
as big as an ostrich! A regularwhopper!” Ah, 
Ben! ‘‘I say, Lot, ain’t you ever going to wike 
up? We've got a turkey.” 

‘* Why, how ridiculous you are, Ben Dalton !” 
cried Lot, now quite in her own person once 
more. ‘Of course we have. Father got it in 
the trap. Oh, wasn’t it cold down there though ? 
Of course we've got a turkey. I always knew we 
should!” 

“TJ didn't. But this one’s a buster. I'm going 
out to see mother make the stuffing. How she 
hugged me last night when she got up to see if 
we were warm—did she you? [ laid still and 
never let on. Now the turkey’s come, perhaps 
there’s something in my stocking—when I’m a 
man I’m going to put a gold watch in mother’s 
stocking—” 

** And I'll give father some new galluses. Do 
you suppose there’s any thing in mine? I dreamed 
there was some pepermints and some painted 
jackstraws—” 

**They ain’t painted!” said Ben. And just 
then the bells of St. Paul’s began to ring out 
Merry Christmas to all the town. 





THE PROGRESS OF A LIE. 


NYBODY ¢an tell a lie; but it requires*a 
practiced hand to tell a “lie with cireum- 
stance.” For something like four hundred years 
—much longer for aught I know—there has been 
a story floating about the world to the effect that 
in certain northern regions the words one speaks 
are frozen as soon as they are uttered, and have 
to be thawed before they can be heard, Castil- 
ian tells the story as a story; Heylin repeats it. 
Rabelais adds that the words, when frozen, fall 
about like hail, and are taken up carefully in the 
order in which they fall, and placed in a frying- 
pan to talk, Another writer says that some of 
them break in being picked up, and perish with- 
out utterance. It required the master-hand of 
Sir John Mandeville to complete the thing. 
Hearsay was far too tame for him. He saw 
the phenomenon, he says, and he gives you the 
name of the ship he was on board of at the 
time, and the exact latitude and longitude in 
which the occurrence took place. Growing even 
more minute, he tells you that certain of the 
words fell overboard and were no more heard 
of, and that the little frozen flakes, when much 
talk was going on, were a great annoyance to 
the common seamen in their work, His crown- 
ing triumph, however, occurs when the thaw 
A rude fellow, a boatswain, he thinks— 
having swallowed the camel he is very particu-~ 
lar about the gnat, it will be observed—had dur- 
ing the continuance of the frost cursed the cap- 
tain in a fit of passion; but as soon as the words 


! began to thaw his sin found him out, and he was 


soundly beaten for his disorderly behavior. Mun- 


| chausen’s version of the story is uninventive com- 


pared with this! 
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PARIS GOSSIP. 


TS snow- flakes which have prematurely 
whitened the streets of Paris seem to have 
given the signal of return to our fashionable 
world. In all the thoroughfares of the imperial 
capital one meets traveling-coaches laden with 
trunks, and in our aristocratic mansions, the 
shutters of which have remained closed during 
so many months, armics of — are put-" 
ting things in onder. In a few 8 the twang 
of the first fiddle will announce the opening of 
the dancing season. ‘Then, from the Chaussée 
d’Antin to the faubourg Saint Honoré, from the 
Champs Elysées to the faubourg Saint Germain, } 
the gay world will throng sighs after night to 
those innumerable balls, concerts, soirées, ré- 
unions chantantes et dansantes, the gayeties and 
splendors of which would tire the pen of the in- 
defatigable Jenkins himself. On the 10th instant 
the eccentric Princess de Metternich, one of the 
queens of fashion, returned to her hotel, the 
Austrian Embassy, and will no doubt ere long 
begin her annual series of brilliant fétes which 
remind one of the Arabian Tales. 

Many a female heart is now beating at the idea 
of the promised pleasures of the coming season. 
The least excited are certainly not those who are 
about to show their white shoulders for the first 
time in a crowded ball-room. Then come 
the belles of last year, who are eager for new 
triumphs, or who fear to lose a sceptre which 
no woman would willingly let drop. Numerous 
whispers circulate concerning the amusements 
which. the present winter holds in reserve; but 
nothing — transpires. Our great 
makers hold mysterious conferences with their 
fair cljents; but they remain as discreet-as the 
gravest of diplomatists, and know how to keep 
the secrets of those whom they undertake to ren- 
der beautiful—for an evening. By-the-by, I may 
remark that ladies of Mrs. Borrodaile’s age con- 
sent to grow old and seldom request a Madame 
Rachel to make them beautiful forever. 

The already monumental chignons and head- 
dresses of Parisian belles seem inclined to take a 
still greater development. However, we can as- 
sert nothing in this respect, for the winter bonnet 
has not yet made its appearance; but we trust 
our élégantes may invent something more be- 
coming than the medley of ribbons, knots, and 
flowers with which they now load their foreheads. 
Neither can we accept as- definitive, except for 
morning wear, the water-proofs patronized by 
our ladies. ‘These wrappers are certainly a very 
convenient novelty; but they hide ali the beauty 
of the female figure. Besides, the uniform gray 
hue of the stuff employed makes our public walks 
look like the garden of a convent when the nuns 
are taking their recreation. It is true that the 


dark a may hide a charming toilette de 
ville; but chrysalid must throw off its shell 


before one can discern the brilliant color of its 
wings. The alacrity with which Parisiennes of 
high and low degree have adopted this comfort- 
able pardessus will no doubt soon induce the 
really fashionable world to abandon it, or at least 
to give it a less sombre ap ce, 

The great events of the day are the fétes of 
Compitgne, where the imperial court has lately 
taken up its residence. Compiégne is an ancient 
Gallic town, under the walls of which Joan of 
Are was made prisoner by the Boarguignons, who 
delivered her up to the English. ‘The neighbor- 
ing forest, one of the finest that France can boast 
of, covers an area of about 30,000 square acres, 
with a circumference of 22 leagues; i is inter- 
sected by 338 roads, numerous water- courses, 
and bridges, In the midst of the wood, at two 
hours’ distance from the chateau de Compitgne, 
stands the castle of Pierrefond, which has been 
admirably repaired within the last few years, and 
where the Emperor has placed his rich collection 
of arms. For ages Compiégne has been the fa- 
vorite residence of French sovereigns during the 
hunting season. Louis Napoleon, like his uncie, 
has a preference for this abode, toward 
which the eyes of all our courtiers are turned just 
now, on the look-out for an invitation. 

The second batch of guests (108 in number) 
set out y- Among them are two stu- 
dents of the School of Medicine, two pupils of 
the école Polytechnique, ani two others from 
Saint Cyr, the French West Point. These young 
gentlemen are expected to make themselves use- 
ful at the balls. Some wicked tongues were won- 
dering what sort of figure the celebrated novelist 
Paul Féval (who belonged to the first catégorie) 
would cut under the imperial roof. For my part, 
I am convinced he will not have been in the least 
embarrassed ; the writer who had the impudence 
to give his ridiculous ** Mysteries of London” as 
a faithful picture of the English capital, has brass 
enough in his composition to feel at home every 
where. In any case he had his fellow-visitor 
Jules Sandeau at hand to consult; the clever 
academician and former co! ur of George 








name as a 


one that 
we : = invités) is 
a general vorite. Jam not at all surprised at 
this, for the young painter is one of those privi- 
leged natures which no amount of Soe geal 
spoil. iieane te eee 
ago, and I was much pleased open and 
genial manners, although I could not induce him 
to accept the proposal of the London publisher 
who had requested me to call on the popular 
artist. 
The meeting of nobles and plebeians, young 
i istic celeb- 


Gustave Doré (of the second batch 


nd old, of literary, scientitic, and artistic 
lities, of soldiers and magistrates, will give rise 
to more than one ing anecdote. Brillat 
saramae the gastronomer, — to say: “‘ Grati- 
tude t to prevent us abusing the host 
at whose table we have dined, at least during the 
twenty-four first hours which follow the meal.” 


The guests of Compitgue seem to have adopted 








this excellent principle, and seldom ‘‘ tell tales 
out of caren until some time ge a return. 
I inten ing my ears open for the future 
benefit of seein of the Bazar. 

In the mean while it may interest you to have 
the programme of the diversions which the Em- 
peror offers his guests : 

Monday.—Avrival at Compitgne at four o'clock 
in the afternoon. Before being presented to their 
majesties each guest is conducted to the room 
which he is to occupy. Before dinner the com- 
pany meets in the salon de famille or in the Em- 
press’s drawing-room, which is furnished in a 
magnificent style, and contains a regular museum 
of Chinese curiosities. Dinner is announced at 
seven o'clock. The repast over, the guests re- 
turn to the salons, where they engage until twelve 
o'clock in private or general conversations, or 
spend their time at billiards, or at some other 
game patronized by the Empress, whose affabil- 
ity, gentleness, and beauty captivate the hearts of 
young ard old. 

Tuesday.—Stag hunt in the forest. I do not 
fancy that either Mr. Jules Sandeau or Paul Fé- 
val can have distinguished themselves on this day. 
Hunting is one of those diversions where men of 
leisure take the lead, for the time being, of mere 
men of wit and learning. For instance, General 
Dubarail, who is quite incapable of setting the 
Thames on fire, areas { manages a blood-horse 
better than the stout and dumpy Jules Sandean. 
In the evening theatricals, or a ball on @ small 


scale. 

Wednesday.—Visit to the Castle of Pierre- 
fond, lately restauré by the famous antiquarian 
architect, Vivllet Leduc. Dancing again in the 
evening. 

Thursday.—Shooting in the forest. Theatric- 
als in the evening. 

Friday.—Promenade through the forest or in 
thetown. In the evening, conversation, billiards, 
and various games, or a lecture by one of the 
learned guests. 

Saturday.—Breakfast, and departure at half 
past one o'clock, when the chateau looks rather 
deserted until the following Monday; that is to 
say, until the arrival of a fresh set of invités. 

The Emperor and Empress have « quiet Sun- 
day, during which they generally visit the town, 
inquirmg into the wants of the population. 

umerous cards of invitation are distributed 
among the higher classes at Compiégne, Noyon, 
Senlis, and as far as Soissons. The privileged 
bourgeois and functionaries are very proud of the 
favor extended to them, These invitations are 
much sought after by the ambitious, and by those 
who are not certain of being men of mark until 
they have shown their tail coats at court. 

Ff oking apart, there is no other court in Europe 
where people who do not possess a long purse or 
a handle to-their name are so freely admitted, and 
on a footing of perfect republican equality. It 
must be no easy task, I imagine, to find a kind 
word and an appropriate compliment for every 
guest; but this is a task in which their majesties 
are said to excel—at least most of the visitors 
are quite ready to repeat the flattering words ad 
dressed to them by their imperial host and host- 


s. 

Within the few last days our newspapers have 
recorded the death of three great personages who 
have disappeared at a ripe old age: Rossini, 
Baron James de Rothschild, and Leonor Havin. 
The gifted composer leaves his widow about one 
thousand pounds a year, and a few ironical dol- 
lars to his native town, Pesaro! Havin, though 
proprietor of the Siéc/e, an Opposition paper, was 
on very good terms with the Emperor. His for- 
tune, it seems, amounted to something hke four- 
teen millions of francs—a pretty plum for a news- 
paper editor. As to the head of the Rothschild 
fraternity of bankers he leaves his family in such 
a prosperous condition that the legacy duties will 
almost reach the figure of an ordinary loan! 
Although belonging to the grande monde, he was 
somewhat rough and unaristocratie in his man- 
ners. A short time before his death he received 
the visit of a titled client. As he was busy writ- 
ing at the moment he merely raised his head, 
and said, ‘‘ Take a chair.” ‘The nettled visitor 
at once exclaimed: “I beg your pardon; you 
have probably not looked at my card. I’m Count 
x——.” ‘Very well,” replied the old banker ; 


**then please take two chairs. 
X. ¥. Z. 





GENTLE MEASURES IN THE 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


4 8 new are three principles very essential to 
be observed by every mother as the founda- 
tion of all successful management in the training 
of children. 

1, She must be honest with them, never tell- 
ing them what is false, or saying any thing to de- 
ceive them in any way. 

2. She must be just, estimating their conduct 
truly and fairly according to the actual merit or 
demerit of the child, and not according to the 
— or less degree ot inconvenience or trouble 

it may oocasion herself. 

8. She must be uniform, acting firmly and 
steadily at all times in the same way, instead of 
allowing her policy to be changed from day to day 
by the changes in her own humor or caprice, or 
the importunities of her children. 

If these three conditions are observed, very gen- 
tle measures will be found amply sufficient for 
the mother in all the emergencies that will arise 
in the management and training of her children. 
If are not observed, the course of domestic 
discipline will not flow in a smooth and even ten- 
or. Rude fluctuations and derangements will 
continually occur, which will inevitably lead to 
violent measures of repression or coercion very 
injurious in some of their results. 

There seem to be three grades or forms of vio- 
lence to which a mother may resort in her deal- 


ings with the moral sensibilities of her child. To 
illustrate these let us take an example, 

One day Louisa, four years old, asked her mo- 
ther foranapple. ‘‘ Have you had any already?” 
asked her mother. ‘‘ iy one,” said Louisa. 
“Then Bridget may give you another.” 

What Louisa said was not true. She had al- 
ready eaten two apples. Bridget heard the false- 
hood, but did not think it her duty to the 
child. So she said nothing. The mother, how- 
ever, afterward in the course of the day acci- 
dentally ascertained the truth. 

Now, as we have said, there are three grades 
in the kind and characcer of the violent measures 
which a mother may resort to in cases like this. 

1, There is the infliction of physical pain. The 
child may be whipped or shut up in a dark clos- 
et, or punished corporeally in other ways. And 
there is no doubt that there may be a tendency 
in such treatment to correct or cure the fault. 
But such measures, whether successful or not, 
are certainly violent measures. They shock the 
whole nervous and cerebral system with the ex- 
citement of pain and terror, and probably with 
resentment and anger. That extremely delicate 
organization of the brain through which such agi- 
tations act upon the sensorium, and which in chil- 
dren of that age is in its most tender and sensi- 
tive state of development, is subyected to a most 
intense and violent agitation. The evil effects 
may possibly entirely pass away in a few hours, 
or such commotions, especially if often repeated, 
may become the origin of derangements or dis- 
organizations resulting very seriously in future 
years, It is impossible to know with certainty 
whether permanent ill effects will follow or not. 
At 1g, og the remedy is a violent one. 

2. There 1s a second grade of violence in the 
treatment of such a case, which consists in ex- 
citing pain and terror through the imagination by 
presenting to the fancy of the child images of 
phantoms, hobgoblins, and other frightful mon- 
sters, whose ire is greatly excited by the mis- 
deeds of bad children, and who come in the night- 
time to carry them away or otherwise visit them 
with terrible retributions. Domestic servants are 
prone to resort to this mode of discipline. Being 
forbidden to excite pain and terror by personal 
violence, they attempt to accomplish the same 
end by other means, which, however, in many 
respects, are still more injurious in their action. 

Nor are measures of this kind confined to the 
rude and ignorant classes of society. They seem 
to be greatly in vogue among the most refined 
classes im many countries. ‘The French have two 
terrible bugbears under the names of Monsieur 
and Madame Croquemitaine, who are as familiar 
to the imaginations of French children as Santa 
Claus is, in a much more agreeable way, to the 
juvenile fancy at our firesides. Monsieur and 
Madame Croquemitaine are frightful monsters, 
who come down the chimney or through the 
roof in the night and carry off bad children. 
They learn from their little fingers the bad things 
that the children have done. 

Although by the employment of such measures 
1s these there is no direct and outward infliction 
of Dodliv ca" ‘Maced on the delicate 
Organization ot tre orain is vivient in the extreme. 
‘The paroxysms of agitation and terror which they 
excite, and which are spontaneously renewed by 
darkness and solitude, and by other exciting 
causes, are of the nature of insanity. Indeed 
the extreme nervous excitability which they pro- 
duce often becomes 4 real insanity, which, though 
it may in many cases be finally outgrown, may 
probably in many others lead to lasting and most 
deplorable results. 

8. There is a third mode ot treatment, more 
common perhaps among us than either of the 
preceding, which, though much milder in its 
character than they, we still class among the 
violent measures on account of 1ts operatic: and 
effects. It consists of stern and harsh rebukes, 
denunciations of the heinousness of the sin of 
falsehood, with solemn premonitions of the awful 
consequences of it in this life and in that to come, 
intended to awaken feelings of alarm and distress 
in the mind of the child, as a means of promoting 
repentance and reformation. ‘These are not vio- 
lent measures, it is true, so far as outward phys- 
.ical action is concerned; but the effects of them 
are of a violent nature in their operations on the 
delicate nervous and mental susceptibilities which 
are excited and agitated by them. ifthe mother 
is successful in making the impression which such 
a mode of treatment is designed to produce, the 
child is agitated and distressed. Her nervous 
system is greatly disturbed. If calmed for a 
time, the paroxysm is very liable to return. She 
wakes in the night, perhaps, with an indefinable 
feeling of anxiety and terror, and comes to her 
mother’s bedside to find in lier presence and pro- 
tection relief for her distress. 

The conscientious mother, supremely anxious 
for the best interests of her child, may say that, 
after all, % is better that her child should .sdure 





this temporary suffering than not be saved from 
the sin. True. But if she can be saved just as 
effectually without it, it is better still. 

4, We come now to the gentle measures which 
may be adopted in cases of discipline like this. 
They are endlessly varied; but to illustrate the 
nature and operation of them, and the spirit and 
temper of mind in which they should be applied, 
we will describe an actual case, substantially as 
it really occurred, where a child, whom we will 
still call Louisa, told her mother a falsehood 
about the apple as already related. 

Her said nothing at the time, though 
she was aware of the facts. She gave the child 
the additional apple, and the day passed away as 
if nothing had occurred. When bedtime came 
she undressed her and put her to bed, playing 
with her and talking to her in an amusing man- 
ner all the time, so as to bring her into a con- 
tented and happy frame of mind, and to estab- 
lish a close bond of sympathy and affection be- 


tween her and her mother. ‘Then, finally, when 








her prayer was said, and she was about to be 
left for the night, her mother, sitting in a chair 
at the head of her bed, and putting her hand lov- 
ingly upon her, said: 

** But first I must tell you one more little story. 

“ Once there was a boy, and his name was Er- 
nest. He was a pretty large boy, for he was 
five years old,” 

Louisa, it must be recollected, was only four. 

“He was a very pretty boy. He bright 
blue eyes and curling hair. He was a very good 
boy, too. He did not like to do any thing wrong, 
for he found that it always made him feel uncom- 
fortable and unhappy afterward when he did any 
thing wrong. <A good many children, especially 
good children, find that it makes them feel un- 
comfortable and unhappy afterward when they 
do any thing wrong. Perhaps you do.” 

**Yes, mamma, I do,” said Louisa. 

“Tam glad of that,” replied her mother; ‘‘that 
is a good sign.” 

“Ernest went one day with his little cousin 
Anna to their uncle’s, in hopes that he would 
give them some apples. Their uncle had a 
beautiful garden, and in it there was an apple- 
tree which bore most excellent apples. ‘They 
were larg: and rosy and mellow and sweet. The 
children liked the apples from that tree very 
much, and Ernest and Anna went that day in 
hopes that their uncle would give them some. 
He said he would. He would give them three 
apiece. He told them to go into the garden and 
wait until he came. They must not take any 
apples off the tree, but if they found any under 
the tree they might take them, provided there 
were not more than three apiece; and when he 
came he would take enough off the tree to make 
up the number to three. 

** So they went into the garden and looked un- 
der the tree. ‘They found two apples there, and 
they took them up and ate them—one apiece. 
Then they sat down and began to wait for their 
uncle to come. While they were waiting Anna 
proposed that they should not tell their uncle 
that they had found the two apples, and then he 
would give them three more, but if he knew that 
they had already had one apiece, then he would 
only give them two more. Ernest said that his 
uncle would ask them about it. Anna said ‘No 
matter; we can tell him we did not find any.’ 

** Ernest thought a moment about it, and then 
he said, shaking his head, ‘No; I think we had 
better not tell him a lie.’ 

**So when he saw his uncle coming he said, 
*Come, Anna, let us go and tell him.’ So 
they ran together to meet their uncle, and told 
him that they had found two apples under the 
tree and had eaten them. Then he gave them 
two more apiece, and they went home contented 
and happy.” 

Louisa’s mother paused a moment after finish- 
ing her story to let Louisa think about it. 

‘* J think,” she added, at length, ‘‘ that it was 
a great deal better for them to tell the truth.” 

‘**I think so too, mamma,” said Louisa, timid- 
ly, at the same time casting down her eyes, 

‘* But you know,” said her mother, speaking 
in a very gentle tone, ‘‘ that you did not tell me 
the truth to-day about the apple that Bridget 
gave you.” 

Louisa paused a moment, then looked up into 
her mother's face, and, reaching up to put her 
arm around her neck, she said : 

**Mamma, I am determined never to tell you 
another wrong story as long as I live,” 

Now it is not at all probable that, if the case 
had ended here, Lovisa would have kept her 
promise. This was one good lesson, it is true, 
but only one. And we can not expect that the 
habit of speaking the truth can be formed, any 
more than the art of reading or writing can be 
acquired, by asinglelesson. Here, however, one 
important step was taken, and that by an influ- 
ence 80 gentle that no nervous, cerebral, or men- 
tal function was in any degree irritated or ex- 
cited by it. And no one who knows any thing 
of the workings of the infantile mind can doubt 
that the impulse in the right direction that was 
given by this conversation was not only better in 
character, but was greater in amount, than could 
have been effected by either of the other meth- 
ods of management previously described. 

This case ot Louisa is given only as an illus- 
tration of what is meant by gentle treatment in 
dealing with the faults of children, and of the 
spirit and temper of mind by which the action 
of the mother should be guided. The relation 
of stories in which the mother exhibits to them 
their own character and action, or the character 
and action which she wishes to make alluring 
under a slight disguise, having previously brought 
them, by sympathy and kindness, into what may 
be called a receptive mood, though a very power- 
ful means of reaching and influencing their hearts, 
is only one among many of the gentle means 
which are at our command. 

The mother may sometimes derive from cer- 
tain religious considerations the idea that she is 
bound to look upon the moral delinquencies of 
her children under an aspect more stern and se- 
vere than seems to be here recommended. But 
a little reflection must convince us that the way 
to true repentance of, and turning from, sin is 
not necessarily through the suffering of terror 
an‘ distress. ¢ Gospel is not an instrumental- 
ity for producing terror and distress, even as a 
means to anend. It is an instrumentality for 
saving us from these ills; and the divine Spirit, 
in the hidden and mysterious influence which it 
exercises in forming or transforming the human 
soul into the image of God, must be as ready to 
sanction and bless efforts made by a mother to 
allure her child away from its sins by loving and 

gentle invitations and encouragements as any 
that attempt to drive her from it by the agency 
of terror and pain. It would seem that no one 
who remembers in what terms Jesus Christ spoke 
ot little children could possibly have any doul' 
ot this. 








January 2, 1869.] 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HRISTMAS-DAY will be celebrated in many 
C an American home, more quietly it may be, 
but with as much heart ay cou | as ever it was 
in old baronial halls, e have drawn many of 
our popular observances of this day from differ- 
ent European countries; and the Christmas- 
tree, or stocking, and the household feast, are 
almost universal. Nor is the distribution of 
alms to the destitute—a duty which in olden 
times was made prominent— forgotten among 
us. There is another kind of charity which 
Christmas most appropriately brings to remem- 
brance. A fine old Christmas song alludes to 
that charity thus; 

“Ye who have scorned each other, 

Or injured friend ur brother, 
Come gather hither! 

Let sinned against and sinning 

Forget their strife’s beginning, 
And join in friendship now- 

Be links no longer broken; 

Be sweet forgiveness ken 
Under the Holly Bough !" 


ft-season: although the enjoy- 
as and New-Year’s is not de- 
pendent upon gifts; nor do we believe, with a 
cynical writer, that ‘‘the first thought of most 
people is about the presents they hope to re- 
ceive,”’ and that ‘‘ they consider that the charity 
of the day has been accomplished if the crossing- 
ver receives sixpence.”” Butevery one who 
is able so to do, loosens his purse-strings about 
this time. That Christmas-trees will be heavily 
Jaden for the benefit of merry children, the shop- 
windows gay with marvelous toys—about which 
the Bazar elsewhere speaks—afford sufficient 

roof, And for those who can not, even in the 
ae sense of the term, be called ‘infants’ 
there is—every thing! Things pretty, and things 
useful—things cheap, and things costly—things 
to eat, to wear, to look at, and to wonder about 
—‘‘in short,’’ like Flora M‘Flimsey’s wardrobe, 
Broadway shops contain “all things that could 
ever be thought of.” 

The mention of a few of the many gift-books 
of the season may decide a wavering mind. A 
true lover of books reads over a new catalogue 
with as much interest as if it were a novel; and 
scarcely any one can fail to be delighted by a 

ersonal inspection of our book-stores now. The 
illustrated books indicate an increasing love for 
the beautiful in art, and that there is a popular 
demand for elegant engravings. For example, 
Dickens's “ Christmas Carol, containing thirty 
illustrations; Tennyson’s Poems, with sixteen 
full-page illustrations; Longfellow’s ‘ Hyperi- 
on,”’ with twenty-four onal go of the Rhine, 
Switzerland, and the Tyrol; *‘ The Poet and the 
Painter,” with ninety-nine steel engravings; 
Gray’s ‘‘Elegy,” containing seventeen finely- 
colored drawings; ‘ Kathrina,’’ adorned with 
seventy illustrations; Abbott's “ Life of Christ,” 
just issued, and beautifully illustrated; The 
‘Female Characters of Goethe ;"’ ‘‘ The Schiller 
Gallery ;’’ and ‘‘ The Illustrated Book of Art,” 
are elegant—and all of these names give but lit- 
tle idea of how much pen and pencil have done 
in combination. There are plenty of new books 
for children—‘ Little Rosy’s Voyage of Discov- 
ery,” with charming engravings; ‘‘ Miss Lily’s 
Voyage around the World,” “The Christmas 
Font:’’ Du Chaillu’s “ Wild Life under the Equa- 
tor;” “Cast away in the Cold;”’ ‘* The King’s 
Lily and Rose-bud ;”’ “‘ With the Tide ;” and ‘‘ The 
Myrtle Branch,” are a few of them only, Time 
and space would fail to mention even a tenth of 
the new works, serious and scientific, fact and 
fiction, prose and poetry, which, in technical 

hraseology, have been ‘recently published.” 
But they make a goodly show in the shops, and 
are worth examining by those who are ‘‘shop- 
ping” for Christmas and New-Year’s. 


This is the 
ment of Chris’ 





It has been found necessary, in view of the 
Velocipedal mania, to establish a Velocipede 
Riding-school in this city. Those desirous of 
making a public appearance in these fashionable 
vehicles must first go through a course of train- 
ing, unless they are willing to run the risk of 
many ludicrous and perchance dangerous evolu- 
tions. 





The Cornell Era—a neat little paper published 
by the students of Cornell University—tells a 
story of a gentleman who, while riding in the 
vicinity of Ithaca, saw a farmer's boy standing by 
the road-side holding a horse. - Entering into con- 
versation, he asked the boy who was the owner 
ofthe horse. The boy replied, ‘It belongs toa 
crazy Dutchman looking for birds’ nests over 
yonder in the woods.”” The ‘‘ crazy Dutchman” 
was none other than Professor Louis Agassiz. 





The recent calamity on the Ohio River, by 
which two steamers were burned, and probably 
over seventy-five lives lost, abounded in tragic 
incidents. Some of them reveal such a want of 
manliness, not to say humanity, that we would 
fain believe them untrue. It is related that a 

entleman jumped with his wife from the burn- 
ing boat into the river, and having placed her 
upon a door which he had previously unhinged 
and thrown into the water, left her for a mo- 
ment to procure something for himself which 
would float. What was the husband’s agony, 
just as he had obtained what he desired, to see 
a man swim toward the frail support of his wife 
and knock her away fromit! She was drowned. 
A gentleman with his sister, a lovely and ac- 
complished young lady, were passengers on the 
United States. At the first shock the gentleman 
carried his sister down on the main-deck, where, 
procuring a door-shutter, he threw it overboard 
and leaped after it with her in his arms. He 
placed her securely on the shutter and was swim- 
ming behind, pushing it toward the shore, when, 
to his horror, a big, burly, and able-bodied man 
swam up, pushed his sister off the board, and 
climbed upon it himself. The young girl sank 
with a scream, and he attempted in vain to find 
her. Maddened at the dastardly act he made 
after the author, and, seizing him by the throat, 
a sti : le ensued. They rose and sunk togeth- 
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er, st ling, and when last seen were 
grappling with each other. Whether either was 
re » or both went down together, is not 
nown. 





A society has been formed in Boston under 
the name of the New England Woman’s Club, 
which numbered, at a recent meeting, over one 
hundred and twenty members. They have taken 
quiet, central rooms, which will be open day 
and evening for the convenience of members, 





and where simple refreshments may be obtained. 
Gentlemen may ome associate members, and 
entitled to the privileges of the parlors and res- 
taurant. Several have already joined. Inform- 
al receptions are to be held, and literary enter- 
tainments to be provided on regular afternoons 
and evenings of each week. 





During the last year no less than 290,448 do- 
mestic letters found their way to the Dead-Let- 
ter Office in consequence of non-payment of 
postage; 387, in consequence of mis-direc- 

ion; and 1593 had no direction whatever upon 
them. This does not speak well for the general 
carefulness of American letter-writers. 





A case era came before the Supreme 
Court in Buffalo, in which the question at issue 
was whether a wife can be a partner in business 
with her husband. The action was brought to 
recover for the sale of goods, the defendants be- 
ing a business firm in Buffalo. It was claimed 
that the wife of the — defendant should 
have been made a defendant in the case, for the 
reason that she had a joint interest in the busi- 
ness with her husband; that at the time of the 
creation of the firm she and her husband put in 
an equal amount of capital, and that the capital 
put in by her was her own separate propery: 
and that although wife of the defendant she 
could be his partner. The Judge decided that 
a man’s wife could not be his partner in busi- 
ness, and ordered judgment for the plaintiff for 
the amount sued for. It is said that the defend- 
ants’ counsel intend to appeal the case, claiming 
that a woman has the right under the present 
statutes of this State to invest her money as she 
»leases, and that she can become a partner in 
towers with her husband. 





Said a goa the other day, ‘“ There will be 
plenty of work for doctors this winter if ladies 
persist in exposing throat and chest to the 
cold.” Our climate imperatively demands pro- 
tective clothing. More fresh air and warmer 
clothing would cheat the doctor out of some of 
his dollars. 





The American Entomologist assures us that it 
is very inhuman to stick pins through insects, 
but that it is not the wound made by the pin 
that the insect particularly objects to, but the 
confinement! It attempts to prove this by stat- 
ing that if a night-flying moth be transfixed in 
the daytime it will remain quietly without flut- 
tering until evening approaches. Then it be- 
gins to a violently, apparently in great 
agony; but the truth is, it wants to be flying 
abroad, and is only fluttering to get free from 
the pin for that hl ore This statement will 
go very well with a story told by a British en- 
tomologist of a dragon-fly that he once caught, 
which, upon his directing its tail to its mouth 
by way of experiment, actually bit off and ate 
four joints of its abdomen, and then, having ac- 
cidentally escaped from him, flew away as brisk- 
ly as ever! 





Numerous Hebrew apophthegms testify the es- 
teem with which woman is regarded among the 
Jews as a people. ‘The bliss of the house is 
woman.” ‘Our wives we shall honor more 
than our fortune.”’ ‘If she be small, we shall 
bend down and whisper to her.”? ‘“ Honor wo- 
man, for her blessing comes upon the house.” 
‘“The words we use in the intercourse with our 
wives should be well chosen, because their tears 
flow easier and are more susceptible than man 
to offense.’”” ‘‘Who marries a woman for the 
sake of her money will beget unworthy chil- 
dren.”’ These sentiments are quoted from He- 
brew books, 





It is amusing to notice the indefiniteness of 
most of the recipes for cooking which are float- 
ing through the mets os rs. They presuppose 
experience and knowledge, and remind one of 
Dinah’s recipe for making ‘delicious corn- 
bread.’’ ‘* Why, darlin’,” she said, when asked 
how it was made, ‘‘ sometimes gen’all I takes 
a little meal an’ sometimes gen’ally 1 takes a 
little flou’; an’ I kine o’ mixes ’em up with 
some hot water; an’ I puts in eggs enough, 
an’ a little salt, an’ then I bakes it just ’bout 
*nough. An’ youdo 80, jest 80, honey, an’ you'll 
make it as good as I do.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
TARA. 


Now was enacted a terrible tragic drama, in 
which I was destined to play a strange part. 
Nearly a week had gone by since the fatal news 
from Cassimbazar. The nabob and his army 
were on the road to Calcutta, advancing with so 
impatient a haste on the part of their vengeful 
master that many of the troops fell a sacrifice to 
the fierceness of an almost tropical sun. During 
this interval the president and Mr. Holwell had 
kept a sharp watch upon the movements of Omi- 
chund, who was now suspected as the hidden in- 
stigator of all this mischief. They did not watch 
in vain. On the 13th of June a letter was inter- 
cepted, addressed to Omichund by the nabob’s 
chief spy, and advising him at once to place his 
treasures and effects beyond the reach of dan- 


r. 

This was considered decisive evidence of the 
Gentoo merchant's perfidy ; and as he happened, 
unluckily for himself, to visit the president short- 
ly after the stoppage of this letter, and having 
probably heard of the circumstance by one of 
those side-winds of treachery which are ever 
blowing in the East, he was at once placed under 
arrest and confined in the fort, while a guard of 


* twenty men were dispatched to his house to pre- 


| 


vent the removal of his effects. 

With this sinister event closed the 14th of 
June. On the evening of the 15th I left my 
office, where I had been working busily all day 
under my employer's direction, sorting and ar- 





ranging wens: 

for their s' removal. I was relieved by the 
change from the tropical heat of day, which even 
our wetted blinds could not exclude, to the com- 
parative coolness of evening, and strolled along 
the streets of Calcutta in a listless, mechanical 
way, thinking of our desperate position, and 
contrasting the sluggish quiet of the half-built 
town—where vagabond dogs were squabbling in 
the gutter and noisy cranes performing their 
work of scavengers, and here and there a lazy 
Gentoo shutiling from his shop to a neighbor's, 
or a dirty fakir squatting on the muddy path, 
absorbed in his pretended devotions—with the 
dread scene of warfare that must ere long be en- 
acted in those very streets, 

In such an idle meditative mood I walked a 
distance of three miles from the fort, and by- 
and-by found myself near that splendid habita- 
tion which 1 had once entered at a time of fes- 
tival, and the image of which had ever since re- 
mained imprinted on my mind as the picture of 
some fairy palace in the tales of the Arabian 
Nights. Under what an altered aspect was I 
now to behold it! 

A great crowd had gathered round the gilded 
gates, and a hundred voices rose upon the air in 
a confused clamor as I drew near. Nor was the 
excitement of-the crowd without sufficient cause. 
A volume of flame and smoke had just burst 
from the open roof of the quadrangle, and loud 
and shrill from every lip arose the cry of ‘‘fire!” 

I asked one of the by-standers how the fire had 
arisen. 

**T know not, saheb,” the man replied in Ben- 
galee; ‘‘there has been a fight between Omi- 
chund’s servants—Omichund has many servants, 
three hundred servants—and the Company sa- 
heb’s guards, and there has been much le 
killed. Hazarimull, Omichund’s brother, and 
steward of his house, had hidden himself in the 
women’s apartments, and the Company’s guards 
went to seize him.” 

The flame and smoke mounted higher from 
the open roof, and above the clamor of t\e crowd 
I heard the agonized shrieks of women within the 
burning house. 

‘*Great God! the women are there,” J cried. 

“Yes,” the Gentoo answered, coolly, ‘‘ much 
women in the house—Omichund’s daughters and 
grand-daughters. They all live in-the house.” 

I remembered those Jatticed apartments which 
Mr. Holwell had pointed out to me on the night 
of the natch, and without another thought I 
broke through the passive crowd, whose shrill 
exclamations in Bengalee sounded like the chat- 
ter of a flock of parrots, and entered the central 
hall of the house. 

Happily the fire had but just broken out, for 
in Calcutta this element of destruction is doubly 
fearful, so swift is the progress of the flames where 
there is so little to check or arrest them. But 
though the fire had yet attacked only one corner 
of the gallery, a universal scene of ruin met my 
gaze. The fray had been a severe one, many 
being wounded on each side; and it is only to 
be wondered that our own guard were not slaugh- 
tered to a man, since the odds were fifteen to 
one against them. 

By the time I made my way into the centre 
of the court, those piercing shrieks of terror- 
stricken women which I had heard without the 
gate had subsided, or were smothered by the 
groans and execrations of the peons, or native 
servants, who were crowded on the staircases 
and in the great open hall. 

Pushing my way through a swarm of these 
wretches, I came upon a sergeant of our own 
troops, who was leaning wounded against the 
marble basin of a fountain. 

He staggered to his feet and grasped me by 
the arm. 

“Oh, for God’s sake, Sir, do something to 
stop those black devils!” he cried; ‘‘ they are 
murdering the women up yonder.” 

** Murdering the women ?” 

**Yes; butchering them in cold blood. One 
of Omichund’s head peons, a man of high caste, 
has set fire to the house, and is slaughtering those 
helpless creatures to save them the pollution of 
an honest Englishman’s touch. Half our men 
are wounded, the rest mad with rage—there is 
no one can stop the hellish work. Hark!” 

He pointed upward as a wild, long cry of de- 
spair rang out above our heads. I dashed to- 
ward the staircase, mounted with a rush, and 
broke through the first door I came to. It 
opened into one of the women’s apartments, 
which communicated with each other in a long 
range of gayly-decorated rooms, with gaudy 
painted ceilings and bright lattices, walls hung 
with muslin draperies, divans covered with rich 
embroidered stuffs, and in every corner the 
clumsy bepainted and begilded image of Door- 
gah, with her ten arms; or Siva, seated on his 
white bull, the symbol of purity and dominion; 
or Sukee, the Hindoo Ceres, crowned with grain, 
and encircled by a fruit-bearing plant; or Ram, 
the protector of empires, encircled with a snake, 
and riding on a monkey. 

A glance showed me these things in the first 
two rooms through which I passed. Of human 
life or death both these were empty; but in the 
third room I came upon a spectacle the like of 
which has seldom frozen the heart of an En- 
glishman. 

Five women, all in the bloom of youth, lay 
stretched on the floor and divans, stabbed to 
death. For a few thrilling moments I bent over 
each with the faint hope that among these vic- 
tims of pagan prejudice some might yet be 
saved; but, alas, in every breast the vital spark 
was extinct. For a moment I paused to listen. 
I heard the hoarse clamor of men’s voices in the 
court below, but upon this upper floor all was 
silence; the hellish work was done. 

assed on, appalled by this unsurpassable 
horror. In the two following chambers I found 
eight more women, thirteen in all, massacred by 
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the fury of the misguided wretch, who doubtless 
thought that by this barbarous act he was res- 
cuing his master’s household from the abomina- 
tion of the Christian’s accursed touch, and fur- 
ther, procuring for his victims a swift transition 
to the heights of heaven, without the preliminary 
ordeal of those five worlds of purgation through 
which the soul dispatched under ordinary cir- 
cumstances must needs travel. 

The bigotry which will cast its victims beneath 
the obscene car of the Hindoo Moloch, or enable 
them to be swung in mid-air by an iron hook 
thrust through the muscles of the spine, is an 
unknown quantity, and I had less reason to be 
surprised by this dreadful scene than to regret 
that it should haye been caused, however in- 
directly, by the policy of the English Company. 

While I stood, as if transfixed, gazing blankly 
upon the scene of ruin, a long hollow groan of 
human agony startled my ear, and looking in 
the direction whence it came, I perceived by the 
movement of a curtain that some sufferer yet 
lingered in the agony of death. I sprang toward 
the spot, pulled aside the curtain, and discovered 
a Hindoo servant lying close to the wall, des- 
perately wounded, and with a bloody dagger 
grasped in his hand. 

He rolled his black eyes toward me with a 
hideous expression of hate. 

** Away!” he cried; ‘‘avaunt, accursed En- 
glishman! Leave me to die by the wounds this 
hand has inflicted; or, if I am destined to live, 
be sure I shall be an instrument to execute venge- 
ance on your hated race. Was it not enough 
that the glory of Hindostan should be trampled 
beneath the foot of the Mahometan invader? 
was it not enough that the rugged hordes of 
Tamerlane should sweep over the mountains 
that defended the sons and successors of Brah- 
mah? was it not enough that the universal mon- 
archy of India should be broken and spoiled by 
the lying followers of a false prophet, and the 
glorious reign of Vicram blotted out like a for- 
gotten dream by these Tartar destroyers of our 
gods; nay, the holy temple of Benares buried 
beneath the impious shrine of our usurpers? Is 
this last degradation to be worse than the first, 
and our masters’ daughters defiled by the eaters 
of sheep and oxen? Sooner may Siva, the de- 
stroyer, blast us with the murderous breath of 
his giant nostrils!” 

**What!” I cried, ‘‘are you the barbarous 
slaughterer of yonder helpless women ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered this madman; ‘‘and were 
there fifty more, my hand should slay them, 
rather than they should fall into the power of 
your unholy race.” 

“* Mistaken wretch, they would have suffered 
no harm from us,” I answered. 

**What!” he cried; ‘‘are your sokliery so 
pure that you can answer for their treatment of 
my master’s household? or has my master re- 
ceived such kindness from the English traders 
he has served as shall warrant his women in 
trusting themselves to their mercy? You lock 
him in your prison without allowing him an hour 
to bid his children good-by or give orders to his 
household, and then you send your soldiers hither 
to ravage the house of the man who has served 
you faithfully for thirty years, and whose service 
you reject with scorn at the first whisper of a 
slanderer.” 

To this effect did the wounded wretch address 
me, in very pure Hindoostanee. He was a young 
man, with a powerful frame, and features which, 
when undistorted by pain, must have been singu- 
larly handsome. 

I left him in utter disgust, yet not without 
some sense of shame for the proceedings of my 
masters. ‘That Omichund was a traitor I had 
little doubt, and his imprisonment in the fort an 
act of common prudence justified by the occa- 
sion; but I considered the attack upon his house 
an act of violence at once unwarrantable and un- 
wise. 

The fire had been by this time extinguished, 
but the apartments I next entered were filled 
with smoke, through which the lamps glimmered 
faintly. In the first of these I groped for some 
time, half-suffocated by the foul atmosphere, and 
found nothing; but immediately on entering the 
second I stumbled against a prostrate form, and 
for the moment supposed I had fallen upon an- 
other victim to the peon’s fury. 

I knelt down and took the inanimate figure in 
my arms. ‘The form was slender as that of a 
child, and lay quite helpless across my shoulder 
as I bore my light burden from that suffocating 
atmosphere, overjoyed to feel the faint flutter of 
a heart which I had supposed stilled forever. 

As I returned toward the room in which J had 
left the wounded peon, it flashed upon me that 
to carry my burden thither was but to convey a 
new victim to that murderous fanatic. For a few 
moments I paused, at alosswhat todo. I knew 
not yet whether the helpless creature in my arms 
was wounded to death, and this faint throb I felt 
only the last expiring struggle, or whether ani- 
mation was but suspended by the suffocating 
smoke. ‘To be seen attempting to carry her from 
that house would be to doom her to instant death, 
and in all likelihood to perish with her. 

Casting a rapid glance around the chamber in 
which I stood, I perceived that besides the lat- 
tiees on the side of the court, there were win- 
dows on the opposite side, curtained with em- 
broidered muslin. ‘To tear aside the draperies, 
and survey the prospect from one of these win- 
dows, was the work of an instant. Thank God! 
here there seemed a chance of escape. The win- 
dow opened on a balcony and veranda, from 
whith a flight of steps led down to the garden— 
a noble area of highly-cultivated ground, on 
which Omichund had spent much care and 
money. 

I was sufficiently familiar with the geography 
of Calcutta to know that this garden was bound- 
ed on one side by the Morattoe ditch, on the 
other by the garden belonging to that harpy, 
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THE RESCUE. 


Govindram Metre, who possessed a handsome 
house next to that of Omichund. Could I but 
eross the garden unperceived I might return to 
Fort William by the unfrequented road which 
followed the line of the Morattoe boundary, a 
road which was guarded by our own men, by 
whose aid I might perchance obtain a hackerry, 
in which to convey my helpless burden to the 
fort. 

I opened the window, ran down the steps and 
into the garden, where the stars were shining 
upon the rich Oriental foliage, and where I heard 
the shrill cries of the jackals in the country be- 
yond, like the voices of children at play. A 
huge vampire bat brushed across my face as I 
turned into one of the dark walks, and for the 
moment blinded me. 

A kind of instinct guided me to the part of the 
garden which I wanted to reach; and here I 
found a gate, guarded by a topaz in our service, 
who was lounging at his post, ignorant of, or in- 
different to, the work of ruin going on so near 
him. 

Now, for the first time, I paused to look upon 
the creature I had perchance snatched from the 
jaws of death. The niglit-air had revived her 
senses. The heavy lids were slowly lifted from 
large dark eyes, which gazed upon me with a 
look of mingled fear and wonder. 

**Save them!” she cried, with a shudder, in 
that Indian language which was now familiar to 
me as my own—‘“‘ save them, or he will slaugh- 
ter them all—mother, sisters, all dead! Ah, 
why not Tara also? Shall Tara live when all 
she loves are slain ?” 

I saw the poor creature’s senses were yet wan- 
dering, and tried to soothe her with broken words 
of comfort, such as One speaks to a child, but 
made no attempt to enlighten her as to her real 
position. She seemed to me, indeed, scarce 
more than a child; and I had seen too little of 
Hindoo women of high caste not to be surprised 
by her beauty, which was perfect of its type, 
combining as it did the pure lines of the Greek 
with the rich coloring of the Asiatic. 

It was not in this moment, however, that I 
awoke to a full sense of her loveliness. I thought 
now only of saving her, and hastened onward to 
a point where the topaz had told me I might 
possibly find that species of coach drawn by oxen 
which the natives call a hackerry. I was fortu- 
nate enough to find such a vehicle, in which I 
placed my hapless companion, who had by this 
time fally recovered consciousness, and besought 
me most piteously to take her back to the house 
where her mother and sisters were lying. 

I explained that to do this would be to carry 
her straight to death, and told her that I would 
convey her to some English ladies, who would 
succor and protect her. 

She thanked me, but I could perceive she felt 
a sense of shame in my companionship, to which 
her despair alone rendered her comparatively in- 
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| ness of many a young Alexander, who scarce 
| knew one end of his piece from the other. 

Even while thus employed I could not keep 
my thoughts from Omichund and his lovely 
grand-daughter. The images of the Indian 
girl, so helpless and desolate in her strange 
home, and of the old man in his prison, haunt- 
ed me with a painful persistency. 

When I met my patron in the evening at our 
| melancholy dinner he gave me a sad account 
, of Omichund’s condition. 

‘*T knew that the tidings of his calamity must 

| soon reach him,” said Mr. Holwell, ‘‘and thought 
it best he should receive the news from my lips, 
with such extenuation as I could urge of our own 
share in the event. I found the old man pacing 
his prison-chamber — which is one of the best 
rooms in the fort—like a caged tiger, and it was 
some minutes before he would listen to me with 
any show of reason. He was most bitter in his 
denunciations of what he called our English per- 
fidy, violently asseverated his innocence of any 
underhand dealings with the nabob or the na- 


largely by his devotion and services —we had 
used him with unexampled cruelty, and were 
bent on reducing him to beggary. ‘You envy 
me my hard-won wealth,’ he cried, with a pit- 
eous whine, ‘and would see me end my days as 
a mendicant in the streets of Calcutta.’” 

‘* This was before he knew the fate of his house- 
hold?” I asked. 

“It was. Not once did he question me about 
his family. His every thought was of his treas- 
ures, and of these he raved like the veriest mad- 
man. Our detention of him at the fort was a 
trick to enable us to plunder his house. We 
were robbers, nothing but robbers. I bade him 
be calm, and summon all his fortitude to enable 
him to bear what I had to tell, since a worse ca- 
lamity than the plunder of his treasures had fall- 
en upon his house; and then I told him what 
had happened, defending the policy of the pres- 
ident, who had but sought to guard against the 
secret removal of his possessions, My tidings 
produced a more awful effect than I had antici- 
pated. He fell on a sudden from loud raving to 
a kind of stupor, and glared at me with glassy 
eyes in utter silence. I stopped with him for a 
long time, endeavoring by every means I knew 
to comfort, or, at least, to win him to speak 

' freely of Hfis affliction; but in vain. For the 
space of an hour, as I believe, he sat silent, 
statue-like, gazing now at me, now into space, 
with the most awful look I ever beheld in mor- 
tal eyes. At last his limbs stirred faintly, with 
a shivering motion, and he whispered between 
his clenched teeth, ‘ And this too I owe the En- 
glish !’” 

“Good Heavens!” I exclaimed, indignantly ; 


different. I took my beauteous charge straight 
to Mr. Holwell, assured that from him I should 
receive the wisest counsel and the most generous 
help. He was inexpressibly shocked by the ca- 
tastrophe which I described to him; but after 
having assured the weeping damsel of his protec- 
tion, he drew me aside, and I could see that my 
adventure was somewhat distasteful to him. 

‘*Upon my word, Bob, thou art a most un- 
lucky fellow!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ for thy most 
generous instincts only lead thee into mischief. 
If any thing could complicate our relations with 
that crafty knave Omichund, it is this chivalrous 
rescue of his grand-daughter. Be sure he will 
swear that the Whole affair yonder was a planned 
thing to enable you English Paris to ravish this 
Asiatic Helen. - Were it not inhuman to harbor 
such a thought I should be inclined to wish the 
poor child had perished with the rest of her fam- 
ily, But I will take her at once to Mrs. With- 
erington—a kind soul, as you know—who will 
keep your fair Hindoo in “hiding till we can de- 
cide what is best to be done with her.” 

Mrs. Witherington was the wife of one of the 
civil servants of the factory, a good, matronly 
creature, whom I knew and respected. ‘To her 
house Mr. Holwell conducted the weeping In- 
dian girl; but before the dear child was re- 
moved by him she approached me suddenly, 
and, falling on her knees at my feet, lifted her 
clasped hands toward me with a pathetic grace 
that touched me to the heart. 

‘* Think not Tara is ungrateful,” she said, in 
that native language which sounded peculiarly 
harmonious from her lips, ‘‘ or that she will ever 
forget the brave Englishman who has saved her. 
Ah no, saheb, she is not ungrateful—she is only 
despairing. She has lost all—all!” 

Her voice was here made inarticulate by the 
sobs that well-nigh choked her. I raised her 
from the ground, and Mr. Holwell, with a gen- 
tle force, removed her. He brought a dark 
cloak of his own in which he wrapped this 
white-robed maiden, and, thus enveloped, was 
able to conduct her unobserved to Mr. Wither- 
ington’s house, which was fortunately near at 
hand. 

The next day, the 15th of June, was spent in 
frantic efforts to erect works of defense, which 
might wisely have been prepared in the long 
leisure of the last eight pea but which it 
was alike hopeless and useless now to attempt. 
Such an attempt was, however, made; and now 
that the enemy was at the door, the civil and 
military commanders of the settlement showed 
themselves mightily energetic. 

I had at the beginning of our troubles enlisted 
myself among the militia,.and am proud to de- 
clare my association with a body of men who 
proved themselves more than equal to the better- 
trained military in courage, skill, and patience. 
With these gentlemen I spent the best part of 
the day at drill, and was amused'by the eager 





bob’s people, and declared that—after profiting, 








‘it is no fault of ours that the chief of his serv- 
ants is a bigot and a madman.” 

“True, Bob; and this I tried to explain to 
him, but might as usefully have argued with the 
monsoon. He waved me from him, and, with 
his stony gaze fixed upon blank space, cried 
aloud, like some prophet of old, ‘The day shall 
come when English maidens shall fear the pow- 
er of the Hindoo despoiler, and when the blood 
of your children and your children’s children 
shall be shed in payment of that which was spilt 
last night!’ In this mood I left him, after en- 
treating that all kindness and attention should 
be shown to him by those who have the care of 
his prison.” 

** And you did not tell him of his grand-daugh- 
ter’s escape ?” 

**No, Robert ; for I saw he was in no mood to 
be consoled by that single rescue, and I feared 
that, to his suspicious mind, the ‘circumstance 
would tell against us. It will be safer to let 
him know the truth by-and-by.” 





CONQUEST. 
Tue pride of beauty on her brow, 
The presence of a conscions grace, 
Prudent and self-possessed, I trow, 
And yet a very sweet young face. 
Tis girlhood’s task in this our time 
So soon to learn each worldly art, 
Youth’s bloom is scarcely in its prime 
Ere youth has almost left the heart. 


“Love unalloyed :” an idle phrase ; 
The notion’s long since out of date. 

We live in more enlightened days: 
Let children childlike folly prate. 

Such skilled tacticians daughters fair 
Maternal discipline will make ; 

Glance at our heroine: you'll ne'er 
In her strategics find mistake ! 


She knows her ré/e; she plays it well; 
Skilled in each most artistic wile, 
She needs but scanty time to tell 
On whom to frown, on whom to smile. 
If victims wi// before her fall, 
The offered tribute why neglect ? 
If she some fond fool’s heart enthrall, 
Need she at once, all cold, reject ? 


But still, fair Maud, if speak I may, 

The time perchance may come een yet, 
When you lament your by-gone day 

With bitter tears of deep regret. 
If flirts and triflers love to sport, 

Sport with them too—they know their parts; 
But is it wise—think, youth is short— 

To trifle thus with honest hearts ? 


CONQUEST. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL. 
THE SACRISTAN’S BAN. 


Orto had delayed so long at the farm talking 
to Franz Lehmann that when he reached his 
uncle’s house he found the early dinner at an 
end, and the sacristan seated in his great leath- 
ern chair by the stove. 

‘* Bi, du lieber Himmel!” exclaimed Sophie, 
querulously. ‘‘ Here is Otto, and the dinner all 
cleared away! Sieh’ mal! Of course the boy 
wants food. You may take your oath of that, 
Herr Kiister.” 

Simon Schnarcher looked up at his nephew 
over his horn-rimmed spectacles. He had been 
reading a letter, which he still held open in his 
hand, and which Otto recognized as the letter 
that Herr Schmitt had written the previous day. 

** Good-morning, uncle. How goes it with 
you?” 

‘*How goes it?” growled the sacristan, con- 
temptuously shrugging his stooping shoulders. 
‘*Bah! It goes badly. Badly, Badly, I tell you.” 

‘*T am heartily sorry, uncle. Yet you look 
well; better than when I saw you last.” 

‘** Look at this. Of course you know all about 
this precious epistle. 1 got it this morning.” 

‘*T do know of it. It is the reason of my be- 
ing here.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said the sacristan, taking off his 


spectacles and looking up at Otto with a ray of | 


satisfaction shining out of the depths of his cay- 
ernous eyes—‘‘ perhaps you have come here to 
complain to me about it, eh?” 

‘*Here’s some hot soup, and bread and fresh 
butter, and a bit of bratwurst. And now sit 
down and get some food into you before you be- 
gin to talk to the Herr Kiister,” said old Sophie, 
placing on the table the good things she had enu- 
merated, 

Otto sat down, nothing loth, and began to eat - 
and drink. 

Meanwhile Sophie dextrously filled the sacrist- 
an’s meerschaum, which she put within reach of 
his hand. Then she placed herself close to the 
window, and commenced darning a blue knitted 
stocking with coarse worsted of a totally different 
shade of color. 

Simon Schnarcher looked on silently while 
Otto appeased his keen appetite. 

In his secret heart the old man was glad to see 
the lad again. It was pleasant to look at his 
bright face and to hear his voice ; and, above all, 
to trace in the expression of his clear eyes a re- 
semblance to that long-dead sister Dorothea, 
with whom—according to the sacristan—had died 
out the race of good women. He liked that 
Sophie should minister to his nephew’s wants, 
and make much of him in her half-grudging 
manner, which deceived nobody. 

** Well,” said Schnarcher, when Otto had fin- 
ished his meal, and came and stood opposite to 
his uncle by the stove—‘‘ well, I suppose you 





don’t find this business much more to your lik- 
ing than I do.” 

‘*T am right grieved for Herr Schmitt, uncle—” 

** Right grieved for Herr Schmitt, quotha! 
Dummkopf! Keep a little of your grief for your- 
self—and for me, who deserve it most of all! 
Herr Schmitt, indeed !” 

“* Well, but, lieber onkel, after all, it is neither 
you nor I that is sick and obliged to go away out 
of our own fatherland, you know.” 

**O Lord, O Lord! nothing but years gives a 
man wisdom.” 

Sophie, from her distant seat by the window, 
indorsed this dictum by a long-groaning ejacu- 
lation of ‘‘ Ach-h-h! so!” 

‘* Don’t you see, simpleton,” pursued the sac- 
ristan, angrily, ‘‘ that we are the sufferers? You 
somewhat, but I chiefly ; for-now I shall have to 
go through all the bother and worry and trouble 
of finding a place for you over again.” 

‘Perhaps not, uncle,” put in Otto, eagerly 
catching at the chance thus offered to him of re- 
vealing his own plans; ‘‘ perhaps not. I hope I 
shall be able to find something for myself this 
time.” 

Schnarcher wrinkled up his yellow face into an 
expression of derisive contempt. ‘‘ Shall you, 
indeed?” said he. ‘‘ ‘That is as it may be. But 
for Schmitt! I’m astonished at him; disgusted 
and astonished! ‘To treat an old friend like me 
in this way, and be established in the same busi- 
ness and in the same shop over thirty years !” 

** But, uncle,” pleaded Otto, who felt in all loy- 


alty impelled to bear witness in his master’s fa- 
vor, ‘‘unele, it is true, indeed. ‘The doctor says 
so. Herr Schmitt is sick even to danger.” 

‘* Sick!” echoed the sacristan, and then spat 
noisily into a tin bowl full of saw-dust that stood 
beside the stove. ‘‘Sick! Ugh! And what 
makes him sick? What business has he to be 
sick when he has promised me to keep you and 
teach you his trade for three years? Look at 
me! Am I too sick to do my duty? AndI 
was seventy-nine last Pentecost.” 

The old man was getting more and more irri- 
tated. It vexed him terribly that Otto should 
have come there prepared to excuse Herr Schmitt's 
delinquency, and to tréat the whole matter as by 
no means a misfortune to himself. The sacrist- 
an did not choose to have any thing made light 
of, or smoothed over, that he had made up his 
mind to consider as a serious annoyance, requir- 
ing all his wisdom and experience and resolu- 
tion to meet. 

Otto tried to speak to him, and to relate what 
he had come to Horn expressly to say. But the 
sacristan peremptorily bade him hold his tongue. 

‘*Tt’s all mighty. easy for you, no doubt,” said 
Schnarcher; ‘* but, as the weight of the business 
will fall on me, I must consider of it a little.” 

With that he puffed a dense cloud out of his 
meerschaum, and, leaning back in his chair, re- 
mained quite silent and motionless for some ten 
minutes, 

Otto fidgeted about the room, glancing impa- 
tiently at his uncle from time to time; and once 
he attempted to begin a whispered conversation by 
the window with Sophie. But the latter frown- 
ingly shook her head, and held up her finger, as 
one would check a troublesome child. Otto 
could not help smiling. ‘*‘ They both forget 
that I am more than twelve years old,” thought 


he. 

At length the sacristan turned his head and 
desired Otto to come near to him once more. 

**See now, Herr Otto! What you found so 
very smooth and easy has cost me all this time 
hard thinking and calculating to decide upon; 
and I believe my head is considered to be as good 
as another’s. Listen—” 

‘One moment, uncle! Would it not be well 
to let me say what I have to say first? And I 
was to give you a message from Herr Schmitt, to 
ask you to go over to Detmold and speak with 
him, and—” 

‘**Be silent, Sir, I say! Was zum teufel! 
Things are coming to a pretty pass!” 

“Oh, Herr Kiister!” cried Sophie, shocked at 
the unbecoming ejaculation from the sacristan’s 
mouth. 

**Let me alone, Sophie. Listen, Otto, and 
heed what I say. As you were not bound ’pren- 
tice regularly to Schmitt—being, indeed, too old 
already for that before I changed my mind about 
making you a pastor—I can not get any compen- 
sation from him for throwing you overboard. 
But I shall not let him go away without telling 
him my mind. Now of course [ can’t have you 
idling about at home here without earning your 
bread. Don’t interrupt. I don’t say you want 
to be idle. Any way, idle folks don’t suit me. 
So I have been thinking that there is a respecta- 
ble man in Schmitt's line of business at Lemgo, 
who would be glad to oblige me. And I shall— 
if matters turn out well on inspection—place you 
in his shop for a time. By-and-by—who knows ? 
—I may scrape together a few kreutzers to buy 
you a share in a business on your own account. 
That is, if you are steady and dutiful, and give 
satisfaction. So!” The sacristan leaned back 
in his chair with the air of one who had just pro- 
nounced an indisputable fiat. But he felt some 
latent, uneasy doubt of Otto’s acquiescence, and 
furtively watched him out of the corner of his 
eye. 

"Otto perceived that a struggle was imminent 
between his will and that of his uncle. He earn- 
estly desired to avoid bitter words or harsh re- 




















proaches on either side; desired it all the more 
that he feared the reception of what he had to say 
about Lehmann’s Liese would not be gracious. 
Nevertheless, he began, with straightforward 
courage, to unfold his project of obtaining a situ- 
ation as jager in the Prince’s service. He men- 
tioned the rumored promotion of the Justizrath 
yon Schleppers to the land-stewardship, and ex- 
pressed his hope that the kind old lawyer might 
be induced to say a good word for him to his high- 
ness. Otto warmed into a hopeful, almost enthu- 
siastic tone as he spoke, and allowed his sanguine 
temperament to lead him on tothe building of cer- 
tain air-castles; what time the sacristan sat still 
and watchful in his great chair, and allowed no 
trace of emotion to escape him, save the deepen- 
ing lines which surrounded his compressed mouth, 
and the unusual rapidity with which puff followed 
puff from his meerschaum. 

‘*Have you quite finished, Sir?” asked the 
old man, in a harsh, snarling tone, when Otto 
paused. 

** There is something else I want to say to you, 
uncle; but I should be glad to know, first, that 
you don’t altogether set your face against my try 
ing this new place. <A jager’s life is just suited 
to me. I can earn my bread at it thorouglily 
and honestly. I have tried the other just to 
please you, and because I thought you took it so 
to heart my not being a pastor, after sending me 
to Halle and all. But you see, uncle, I am not 
fit for a tradesman, and Herr Schmitt will tell 
you so himself!” 

Foolish Otto! Schnarcher’s deep-set,. black 
eyes sparkled angrily. He chose—as we have 
seen—invariably to assume that Otto’s relinquish- 
ment of the clerical calling had been due to his— 
the sacristan’s—changing his mind, and had in 
nowise been carried out in spite of him. 
Otto! 

**Oh, indeed, Sir! Herr Schmitt seems to 
have done you a great deal of good, and to have 
put very pretty notions into your head, 1 must 
say. But let me hear the rest of what you came 
to say to me. ‘There was something else, I be- 
lieve, you mentioned—that is, if you think it 
worth while to take me into your confidence.” 

**T do think it worth while, dear uncle. I 
never yet deceived you in word or deed, and I 
should like you to listen kindly to what I have 
to tell you.” 

Otto paused here in the hope of some encour- 
aging response, even though it were but a look. 
But the sacristan remained inflexibly still, and 
made no sign. 

Otto proceeded : 

** You know, uncle, I am close upon three-and- 
twenty years old now, and it is but natural that 
I should think seriously of the future, and begin 
to act for myself a little, especially since—since 
there is now another person for me to think for 
and act for.” 

Although Simon Schnarcher did not move or 
turn his eyes toward Otto, the latter felt that his 
uncle was startled, and that he listened with in- 
creased attention. Something in the tension of 
the lean, yellow fingers with which the old man 
clutched the arm of his chair, and in the abso- 
lute immobility of his attitude, conveyed this im- 
pression. 

** The truth is, dear uncle, I have fallen in love. 
And yet that hardly seems to be the right word 
either, for I have loved her ever since she was a 
| little, tiny child. And, uncle, she is so sweet and 
good! And we have been fond of each other 
nearly all of our lives. I hope you will like her, 
and give your consent to our betrothal.” 

The sacristan broke silence in a queer, sup- 
pressed voice. 

‘** Perhaps it may be well to find out whether 
the maiden’s parents give their consent, and to 
inform me—if I may make so bold as to ask it 
—what is the name of the damsel.” 

**Oh, as to the maiden’s parents, poor child! 
they are both dead. But the good man who 
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stands in place of a father to her is willing to 
trust me with his treasure.” 

‘*A treasure, eh?” sneered Schnarcher, still 
in the same queer tone. ‘‘Come, you are lucky! 
I didn’t know that there were any great fortunes 
going a-begging in these parts.” 

** Great fortunes, uncle? No,no. You don't 
understand. How should she have any fortune ? 
I thought you would know who my darling was, 
without telling, almost. It is Liese Lehmann, 
uncle. Dear little Lieschen, bless her!” 

**So! And the farmer, you say, is willing to 
trust you with this—this treasure? How gener- 
ous! And you have been very wise and prudent 
in settling all the matter before speaking to me. 
Yes, yes; then, you know, you had but to tell 
Uncle Schnarcher what you and your friends had 
decided upon, and, of course, Uncle Schnarcher 
would act accordingly.” 

** Nay, uncle, indeed I meant to tell you first, 
before speaking a word to any one. But, mean- 
while, I came across Franz Lehmann, and some- 
how, when we began talking together, out it all 
came. The farmer is so true-hearted and kind! 
And, of course, I don’t expect to go and be mar- 
ried straight off at once. I know we must wait 
a bit until I can get straight in the world, and 
see my way. But if you and Farmer Franz will 
only give your consent, uncle—why, I shall work 
with twice the will and courage!” 

Then at last burst forth the sacristan’s long- 
suppressed anger and disappointment. He flew 
into so violent a rage as made his wrinkled face 
flush almost purple, and his hands shake until 
the pipe he held fell from his trembling fingers 
on the hearth-stone, and was smashed to pieces. 

He stormed at first with such voluble fury as 
to be almost incoherent. He reviled Otto, and 
the farmer, and Herr Schmitt, and—worst of 
all—Liese ; designating the latter as a vile, de- 
signing, base-born minx, who had bewitched 
Otto with her doll’s face, as his father had been 
bewitched before him. It was not enough that 
Otto, with the low peasant instincts he had in- 
herited from his mother, should waste all the 
advantages of the education his uncle had given 
him, and prefer the obscure position of a hunts- 
man to the honorable and reverend calling of a 
pastor ;—it was not enough that he should be so 
obstinate, or so stupid, or so lazy—or all three 
at once—as to profit nothing by the months he 
had passed behind Schmitt’s counter in Det- 
mold ;—all this was not bad enough, but he 
must crown his misdeeds by engaging himself 
to a little penniless servant wench, who came 
from nobody knew whence, and who was be- 
lieved by all the neighbors to be a bastard de- 
serted by her parents, and kept, out of charity, 
at the farm. 

The sound of his own voice seemed to infuri- 
ate the old man more and more, and he raved 
on, heaping words of abuse upon Otto, upon 
Liese, and upon the memory of Otto’s mother, 
until old Sophie—who had vainly tried to stem 
the torrent of his wrath—put her fingers into her 
ears, and sat quaking in her corner by the win- 
dow. At length Schnarcher ceased, from sheer 
exhaustion and want of breath, and fell back in 
his chair, panting and glaring. 

Then Otto spoke. He was quite pale even to 
the lips, but as he spoke the color mounted and 
burned in a fiery spot upon each cheek. 

**Simon Schnarcher,” he said, very slowly, 
and as though his words cost him a strong effort 
to utter with any measure of composure, ‘‘ once 
before, years ago, when I was a mere child, you 
dared to cast something like a reproach upon the 
memory of my dear, good mother. I told you 
then—I remember it as though it had been yes- 
terday—that if you ever repeated such words, I 
would go away out of your presence and out of 
your house, though I had to beg my bread upon 
the high-road. To-day you have not only re- 
peated those reproaches, but you have heaped 
one vile word on another, until I have been 
ashamed for your white hairs. You have insult- 
ed and defamed the dead, and the poor helpless 
orphan who never injured or even offended you 
by word or deed. About your anger against 
myself I say nothing. But for your abuse of 
my dead mother and my promised wife—my 
wife, I say—I tell you that no tie of duty or grat- 
itude can oblige me to bear that, nor to remain 
another moment under your roof.” 

“Mighty well, Sir, the sacristan, 
“mighty weil, indeed ! ankless and stub- 
born you always were, and nothing but my sys- 
tem of training would have kept you from the 
gallows as long as this. As to your fine speeches 
about leaving my house, you may spare yourself 
the trouble of making any more of ’em. The 
grapes are sour. If you persist in saddling 
yourself with this beggarly, artful young hussy, 
neither you nor yours shall ever be the better 
for a kreutzer of my money, I promise you. Beg 
your bread on the highways! A deal likelier to 
turn robber on the highways, But you may beg, 
or starve, or rob, or hang, for what I care; or 
go and be shot by the Austrians—that might 
suit hercic > 
= ne vein. I wash my hands of you. 

Otto turned toward the house-door without 
another word; but old Sophie, hobbling after 
him, caught him as his oes was on the latch. 

“Oh, my boy, m 
Don't part like this. Herr Kiister! Otto, think 
twice; give your anger time to cool. He was 
always a good Rang a kind-hearted. Never 
hurt a 3 Oh, yg 

poor old ¢ 


And reature put her apron up to 
her eyes and whim 5 . 5 
is t ie, don’t fret!” said Otto, 
kindly. ‘‘I shall see you again, you know. 


God knows, my heart is heavy enough at the 
thought of parting in anger, but—look, uncle!” 
he added, suddenly turning to the old man— 
“Task you nothing for myself, but if you will 
bnt call back the words you said of my mother 
and Liesehen—tell me they were spoken in the 


heat of anger, and that you did not mean them— 
I shall go away without enmity or bitterness 
against you. It might some day be a comfort 
to both of us to think that we parted in peace.” 

For one instant there seemed to be a struggle 
in the sacristan’s mind. ‘Sophie stood by breath- 
less, with clasped hands. 

Then the old man turned his shoulder toward 
his nephew, and bade him, with a savage oath, 
begone and trouble him no more. 

The lock clicked, the door closed; there was 
silence in the cottage, broken only by Sophie's 
sobs. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aenes H.—The patent India rubber hair-curler does 
not injure the hair. It consists of two round prongs 
held by a clasp. 

Gaines.—Flowing sleeves are not worn this season. 
The Maria Theresa sleeve, open at the elbow and ruf- 
fled, is very much admired.—Tarlatan and alpaca to- 
gether would look coarse and tawdry.—A coronet of 
flowers over the forehead, with trailing side-sprays, 
is the fashionable head-dress for evening.—It would 
be extremely rnde not to introduce your brother, he 
being a stranger, when he escorts you to a party.— 
India rubber gloves are worn to whiten the hands, | 
and are prescribed by physicians for some diseases | 
of the skin.—Cap-wire is flat ribbon wire. 

Mrs. 8S. N. M.—A belt of the material trimmed like 
the dress and made separately is worn with all plain 
waists.—Misses’ dresses are buttoned either frout or 
back, and made with double skirts. 

Maniz Bettz.—Cut your velvet after the Camargo 
pattern given in Bazar No. 55. Make the shoulder 
seams high and short. Trim with pleated silk or 
satin. Two rows of large passementerie buttons in 
front are looped with cord. 

D. D. G.—The high-necked bridal dresses described 
in the Bazar you refer to are not unsuitable to your 
age. A round pelerine cape of the material of the 
dress, reaching to the waist, is worn to church over 
a low waist, and left off at the reception. A laven- 
der poplin dress is worn by elderly brides. Dark 
satin or silk for reception dresses, with velvet cloak. 
Brown or green cloth traveling dress, trimmed with 
fur. 

Mrs. E. K. P.—Street dresses should be just long 
enough to escape the ground. The front and two 
side widths are gored; the back one is full.—Green 
velvet will trim your black dress prettily. 

C. W.—Darker shades of the eolors prescribed 
for blondes will suit you. Make your basque quite 
short and jaunty, or else long enough to resemble an 
upper skirt. 

E. M. R.—Any of the loose open stitches are suita- 
ble for the breakfast talma. The novelty is in the 
shape, being a round pelerine instead of a pointed 
shawl. 

Mes. C. H. T.—You should have an eight-inch gath- 
ered flounce on the skirt of the black dress, headed 
with a ruche of black and white silk. If you insist 
on a color, use bright blue or green silk in the ruche, 

TrnnesseE.—Napoleon Bonaparte was born on the 
15th of August, 1769, in Ajaccio, Corsica, which island 
at that time was under the dominion of France. He 
was, therefore, a Frenchman by birth ; his family was 
of Greek and Italian origin. 

E. N.—The following are the proportions of the hu- 
man figure derived fro the most perfect statues of 
antiquity: From the crown of the head to the os pubis 
(the point where the thighs meet at the body) the dis- 
tance is one-half of the whole length of the human 
figure; from the thigh-joint to the knee-joint, from 
the knee-joint to the heel, and from the elbow-joint to 
the end of the longest finger the distances are each 
one-fourth of the whole length. From the crown of 
the head to the en¢ of the chin the distance is one- 
eighth, anc that from the elbow-joint to the shoulder- 

joint one-fifth of the whole length. The form of the 
face is an oval, upon the conjugate diameter of which 
the eyes are horizontally placed, thus dividing it into 
two equal parts. From the eyes to the end of the 
nose, from the end of the nose to that of the chin, and 
from the top to the bottom of the ear, the distances 
are each one-fourth of the whole length of the face. 
The mouth is placed upon one-third of the length be- 
tween the nose and end of the chin. The mouth and 
each of the eyes are horizontally one-fifth of the con- 
jugate diameter of the face. The fore-arm is to the 
arm proper in the proportion of 2 to 3. The hand 
from the wrist-bone to the end of the longest finger is 
to the whole length of the arm (hand included) in the 
ratioof1to4. The length of the foot is to the length 
of the leg, taken from the sole of the foot to the head 
of the thigh-bone, in the ratio of 1to 4. The nearer 
the human figure is to these proportions the nearer it 
is to perfection of form. 

X. L.— You was is not correct according to the pres- 
ent acceptation of grammatical propriety. It, how- 
ever, was in very general use by the best of English 
writers a hundred years since or more. Sterne and 
others not infrequently wrote you was. 

Mamiz.—We can not tell you where to procure pre- 
cisely such a dish as yon desire, but any one of the 
same general shape and size will answer. 

E.mwoop.—See Bazar No, 59. 

Reapers.—See Bazar No. 55. All that is necessary 
is to moisten the mixture there given with a littie 
water. 

Amenricrs.—Soap and water are the best of all wash- 
es for the teeth.—For premature grayness nse the ap- 
ae recommended for falling of the hair in Bazar 

0, 56. The French use this: 

Claret wine (red) ........... Sse eeos 2 ounces. 
Sulphate of iron................... 1 scruple. 
Boil for a minute, and apply cold. 





A HINT. 

Oxp-rocy ideas are not in keeping with the spirit of 
the age, and the times demand careful and judicious 
expenditure. The Holidays are rapidly approaching, 
and many imagine that gifts of jewelry and like use- 





Otto, stay a moment! © 


less articles are the only ones that will be acceptable 
| during that gift-giving season. This is not only an 
| error, but is a slur upon the good sense of the ladies 
! generally, and we wonder and regret that this impres- 
sion should so generally prevail. We have yet to learn 
that any sensible woman would prefer a bracelet to a 
good, serviceable dress ; a watch to a handsome shawl, 
or even a diamond ring (engagement ones excepted) 
to a rich velvet cloak. Presents of wearing apparel 
are unquestionably the most useful that can be made, 
and as we have the authority of Pope for saying “‘’Tis 
use alone that sanctifies expense,” the duty =e 
is clear. To those of our readers who think with us 
we a call at Lozpy & Tavtor’s, 

has been more than usual preparation for the holiday 
t and their supply of Silks, Satins, Velvets, Laces, 
etc., fairly bewildered us. There are just two other 
things we wil! say of Lorp & Taytor's establish- 
ments, and to some people it will be a comfort to 
know them: ist, You are allowed to know what 





you 
want; and, 2d, If you go to look (as we did), you are 
not bored to buy.— ing Mail. 
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A USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT: 


Durine the coming season, when thousands 
of people contemplate paying each other a com- 
pliment, and when numberless articles present 
themselves to our view, it becomes no easy mat- 
ter to make a selection. Elegant books are well 
in their way, and so are articles of jewelry, while 
works of art are often in excellent taste to those 
who appreciate them ; but few things, we venture 
to say, are more suitable, as a general thing, for 
a gift, where there is a female in the family, than 
a sewing machine. Asa present from a husband 
to his wife, or from father to daughter, nothing 
perhaps could be a better token of affection ; 
but what, we would ask, could be more appro- 
priate as a present to a needy person than such 
an article? With what thanifulness, for in- 
stance, would such an instrument be received by 
a poor needlewoman, as a vehicle by which she 
may easily gain a livelihoo'? The point of the 
gift settled, then it rema‘ns but to decide which 
machine to purchase and present ; and, ifthe idea 
is to obtain a machine that performs, equally wel’, 
all kinds of sewing, from the heaviest materir! 
down to the finest and most delicate fabric, we 
have no hesitation in advising our readers to se- 
lect the Grover & Baxer. It has points of 
excellence possessed by none other. It makes 
the best stitch ; its work is most durable; the 
operation is easily learned ; and, besides all thc se 
advantages, it embroiders the most beautiful de- 
signs, with a regularity and beauty unattained by 
hand sewing—a quality possessed by no other 
machine.—New York Home Journal, 








NEW MUSIC FOK THE 
HOLIDAYS. 


WituiaM Hatt & Son, 543 Broadway, New 
York, have just issued for the holidays the fol- 
lowing new and beautiful pieces of music, which 
we recommend to our readers : 

“* Good-Night and Pleasant Dreams.” Air 
Tyrolien ; words by Anson G. CHESTER ; music 
by Wituiam Vincent WALLAcE. Price 50c. 

“*When on its couch of'rosy clouds 

The burning sun has sunk to rest, 
And, tired of song, the wood-bird 
Is sleeping in its quiet nest; 
When evening lays its misty hand 
On dewy flowers and prattling streams, 
How sweet to hear from lips we love, 
‘Good-night, good-night, and pleasant dreams.’" 

“* Come to my Heart ye Faded Flowers.” Bal- 
lad by M. Ketter, Price 30c. ‘This is an ex- 
cellent ballad, and should be found in the reper- 
toire of all ballad-singers. 

** Daisies in Heaven.” Words by Grorar W. 
Brirpseye; music by M. Ketter. Price 35c. 
A new song by this popular eomposer—simple, 
yet very touching and effective. This little gem 
can hardly fail to touch the popular heart. 

“Far Down a Valley Lonely.” By G. C,. 
ALLEN. Price 50c. This is destined to be one 
of the popular songs of the day. 

** From every Stormy Wind that Blows.” Sa- 
cred Song, from the collection of Church Echos 
by ALrrED AnDREWs. Price 35c. These are 
arranged expressly for church and home devo- 
tion, and can be highly recommended for church 
choirs. 

“* Cast thy Burden on the Lord.” Adapted to 
GorrscHALk’s popular ‘Slumber Song,” with 
solos for soprano, contralto, or tenor and quar- 
tette. Price 35c. 

** Genevieve de Brabant.” Galop, arranged 
from OFrFENBACH’s last new opera, by A. BerN- 
STEIN. Price 50c. 

“* Hallo Hallo.” Galop, by PavL STEINHAGEN. 
This is the most popular galop of the season. 
Price 50c. 

** Trot On” (En trois temps). Galop, by Paur 
Stemuacen. Price 50c. The best three-step 
galop published. 

** Lurline” Lancers ; introducing the best mel- 
odies of WALLAce’s beautiful opera, ‘‘ Lurline.” 
Arranged by Georce WriGanp. Price 50c. 

Any of the above pieces will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, by Witt1am Hatt & Son, 543 Broad- 
way, on receipt of the marked prices. 





FROM A LONG-ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 


Hovuse.—‘* We have sold Burnet?’s Extracts | 
(for cooking purposes) for several years, and be- | 
lieve them equal to any we have had hitherto, | 


and find them gradually growing in the public 
favor.” Acker, Merrat, & Conpit, Grocers. 
New York, September 8, 1868. 

Joseru Burnett & Co., Sole Proprietors, 
592 Broadway, New York; 27 Central Street, 
Boston. 

These Extracts are for sale every where. 








Tue following is an extract from a private 
letter written by the proprietors of the PLanta- 
TIoN Brrrers: ‘‘ We had no conception of the 
wide-spread suffering which exists, or of the al- 
most infallible cures produced by the PLanta- 
Tron Bitters, when we first commenced offer- 
ing them for sale. We now find that every house 
has a weak child, an ailing parent, or debilitated 
aged member, who needs the tonic. Our labora- 

has grown from a single room to an immense 
building, and our sales from a few bottles to many 
hundred dozens per day, and we are glad to know 
they have done you so much good.”—Tri- 
ne. 


Macnorjs Water.—Superior to the best imported 
German Cologne, and sold at half the price. 





Surrrrivovs Ham ‘oven from any of the 
minutes, injury to skin, +d 

Uruam’s Drerr.atorny Powper. ¢1 25 by mail. Ad- 
dress 8. C. Urnaw, 115 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 





Coryine Wurr..—B 


the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 

heel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or om the garments 
themselves, For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, “ 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OTH-Parcnrs, Frroxirs, anv Tan.—Now is the 
time to clear the complexion for the winter from 
those disagreeable discolorations, by using Perry's 
Moru anv Freckir Lotion. Sold by all Prnagists. 


EADERS OF THE BAZAR will find the 
Newest Fashions in HAIR, comprising every 
variety of Curls, Chignons, Switches, Braids, Wigs, 
‘ow &c., at Barker's Great Hair Emporium, 
Olympic Theatre Building, 622 & 624 Broadway, N. Y. 


O HOSPITALS in Europe or America have 
as many patients as Dr. Wotcort, 170 Chatham 
Square, N. Y., where all can test, free of cost, Wolcott's 








' Pray ae for Catarrh, or Wolcott's Pain Patnt, 


for the immediate removal of all pain, and certain cure 
of diseases. Buy none unless in white wrappers, 


USIC for HOLIDAY GIFTS.—Boosey’s 
Standard Piano-Forte Works, elegantly bound, 
suitable for presentation. Beethoven's Bonates, com- 
plete, $8; Mozart's Sonatas, complete, $7; The Ope- 
ratic Album, containing 100 gems from the principal 
Operas, $8; Drawing-Room Music-Book, $3; Christ- 
mas Edition of the Messiah, $2; Mendelssohn's Songs 
Without Words, complete, $3 ; Chopin's Mazurkas and 
Valses, complete, $2 each; Schumann’s Aibum for the 
xoenm $1 25; Complete Operas, Oratorios, and larve 
collections of Vocal and Piano-Forte Music, in Books, 
50 cts. each. The cheapest and most extensive cata 
logue of modern music in the world. Also, just ready, 
free to any address, Boosey & Co.'s Catalogue of thet 
newest publications in full sheet or music-size form. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N.Y. 








ERGEN & BAINBRIDGE, 
No, 33 Beexman St., New Yoru, 
Manufacturers, Importers, and Dealers in 
EXTRA SUPERFINE BRISTOL 
and all kinds and sizes of 
WEDDING AND VISITING CARDS. 





Ga Particucak ATTENTION Given To NoveELTIR 
InN THE Business, 


QUR rouNG FOLKS» 


For 1869 will be better than gag previons Volume. It 
will have a capital Story of a Bad Boy, by T. B. Auv- 
rion; Descriptions of Glass-Making, Coal-Mining, Ship» 
Building, Watch-Making, by J.T. Trownrwwar; Garder 
ing for Girls; How to Talk, How to Read, How to Write, 
How to Travel, How to Act in Society, and How to Work, 
by Rev. E. E. Hare; Articles on Coral Islands, Coal 
Deposits, and L aniys 5 by Mrs. Agassiz; Bio 
eee Sketches of Noted Mariners and Discoverers, 
y James Parton; Articles on American History, by 
J. H. A. Boxz ; Declamations, Dialogves, and other at- 
tractive and useful varieties of reading, from the best 
writers, all illustrated by the best artists. Tznus: 
$2 00 a year. Liberal discount to Clubs. Full Pro- 
spectus and Premium List sent free on application. 


FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., 
(Successors to Troxnor & Fixips), Publishers, Boston. 


O EXCUSE NOW for Pope and Maga- 
zines lying about loose all the year. 
CONANT'S PATENT COVERS, 

the size of 
Harper’s Bazar or Harper's Weekly, sent by Mail for 
$1 25. They bind the numbers firmly every week. 
Address R. CONANT, 89 Passau St. N. ¥. 
—‘“A Good Thing.”"—N. }. Tribune.—— 
Magazine Size, 50c. She et-Music Size, $1 00. 


REAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


FOR FIFTY DOLLARS EACH 

We furnish, until further notice, our FOUR-OCTAVE 
ORGANS, Style No. 1, in solid black-walnut case, plain 
but neat, a Automatic-Swell Improved Reed 
Valves, Improved Bellows, with two Blow Pedals, and 
other of the celebrated Mason & Hamlin patented im- 
provements. They have twice the power of Melodeons, 
with more variety and greatly better quality of tone. 
Five-Octave, Double-Reed Organ, with five stops 

| and tremalant, carved and paneled case........ $125 
} Five-Octave, Double-Reed, Cabinet Organ, five 
stops, with the improved Vox Humana, a new 
invention, now first offered, producing new and 
wonderfal effects; the finest instrument of its 
CIRO MIMS ick Se scc sods ccdisecesicecvdcescoores 170 
Fifty other styles of Organs at proportionate prices. 
| The MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS are the best 
; in the world; the acknowledged standard of excel- 
| lence in this department; winners of the Paris Medal 




















| and seventy-five other first prizes. They are now offer- 
ed at lower prices than are demanded for inferior work. 
A new Price-List and Catalogue, with full particu- 
, lars, issued this month, sent free to any address. 
THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
No. 596 Broadway, N. Y.; 154 Tremont St., Boston. 


: | | dpoangt od !” RENEW !”—Harper’s Ba- 
zan, $4 00, and the Piorortat Pureno.toeioaL 
JOURNAL, $3 00, sent a year for $6 00 by 
S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


MUSICAL GEM. 
Just published, a beautiful collection of Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, entitled 
THE OPERA BOU 

comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach's cele- 
bi RANDE DUCHESSE, LA 
BELLE HELENE, BARBE - BLEUE, ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. Boards, $2 50; Cloth, 
$3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
“One of the most charming musical works of the 
season, being a selection from the operas of that spark- 
ling com r, Offenbach. This volume, which is a 
very elegant one, will give the public the uliar 
merits of the present Haas ar composer of the “ It 
will form a very acceptable Christmas gift."—Frank 

Leslie's, December 19. 
“Compact, neat, and elegant. This is the first de- 
sirable collection we have seen of these popular airs 
thus grouped in fit shape for the parlor, and the work 
is worthy the attention of all who wish to the 
best of Offenbach's music without purchasing the 
scores of his operas.”—New York World, December 13. 
DITSON fs CO., Publishers, 711 Broadway, N. Y. 














‘ F\IE MODENWELT,” the best Family Journal in 
D the world. 1500 Tilustrations, 180 Patterns, 400 
Diagrams for Embroidery, 12 large Colored Engravin 
early. Two Numbers Monthly, 35c. ; bones ¢ $8. So. 
| & Newadealers, or 8, T. Taytor, 891 Cana 8 


ty N.Y. 
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BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 

ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE on ph OTHER PRECIOUS 
STONES ; 


JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 





ESTABLISHED 1361. | 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oorone (black), T0c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
— (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 


per Ib. 
Eneuisu Berakrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 
— (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
r 


Youne 
$1 25 per 

Unoororep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 26 per tb. 

GunrowneEr (green), $1 25; best, $1 60 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
tb. 


Frenou Breakrast AND Dinner Corres, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Roasrep (unground), 30c., 35¢. ; best, 40c. per Ib. 
Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of co)- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to * collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
oes from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- | 


er Lyon imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 


should be very careful to write our address in full, and | 


also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 


orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. | 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
4@88) : 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 

Post-Office Rox 5643, New York City. 
HoOLmay and WEDDING PRESENTS. 
FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
Tea-Sets, Coffee-Urns, Ice-Pitchers, Castors, Staple 
and Fancy Articles in great variety, 

At less than Broadway prices. 
LUCIUS HART MANUFACTURING CO., 


4 & 6 Burutwe Sutp, Foot of John St. 
The Oldest Plated-Ware House in New York. 





CATABRH.—I CAN CURE ANY CASE 
of obstruction of the throat or nostrils—stopped- 
up head—discharges of greenish, thick, thin, or glairy 
mucus from the nose, internally or externally—pain or 
fullness between the eyes, constant blowing of the nose, 
inflammation of the nasal passages, ulceration of the 
Schneiderian membrane, &c., in the course of a few 
days or weeks. D. A. SMITH, M.D., No. 65 Henry 
8r., near Orange, Brooklyn.—Thursdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, from nine in the morning till nine at night. 
Consultation by letter, One Dollar; Remedies sent by 
express. Consultation at Office free. 
IANOS, 
MELODEONS, 
anp ORGANS, 
of six first-class makers, at greatly reduced prions, for 
d yYATERS'S, 





cash, during the Holidays, at V No. 481 
Broadway, New York. Fifty New and Second-Hand 
Instruments for Rent, and rent-money applied if pur- 
chased; monthly installments received for the same. 


SG OZ0DONT. 








Au Eminent Chemist says: 


489 Broapway, N. Y., July 5, 1866. 

{have made a chemical analysis of the preparation 
for the teeth known as “SOZODONT,” for Messrs, 
Hatt & Ruoxet, the object of the analysis being to 
ascertain whether it contains substances detrimental 
tw the teeth or gums. 

An impartial sample of the ‘‘SOZODONT” was pur- 
chased by me personally from a leading Drug House 
of this city, and carefully analyzed for acids and other 
corrosive or injurious ingredients likely to have a det- 
rimental action on the teeth or gums, but nothing of 
an objectionable character was found in its composi- 


tion. JULIUS G. POHLE, M.D., Analytical Chemist, 
Late of Dr. Jas. R. Curzt0on & Co. 


HITCHCOCK'S 
LIALF-DIME MUSIC. 





Our object is to enable all classes—rich and r— 
who have a desire for Music, to become possessed of all 
the popular productions of the day, without incurring 
an almost prohibitory expense. In a word, to supply 
Cuo1ce Musto at Prices wirnin THe Reaon or Att, 


To assist the young beginner as well as.to cater to 
the requirements of professionals. One or more num- 
bers will be issued weekly. Original and ee 
vocal and instrumental pieces will be catalogued as is- 
sued, while the variety will embrace Sacred, Operatic, 
Pathetic, Comic, and, in fact, all classes of Music gen- 
erally published by the trade. 
The Price of each Number will be Five Cents. 


NOW READY: 
No.1. Captain Jinks ..........0-00ceeee MACcLAG@AN. 
No. 2. Won't you Tell me why, Robin? ...CLaRtBEn. 
No. 3. We'd Better Bide a Wee.......,.- CLARIBEL. 
Tea ee oiicie s ancdeccadeses svn’ Mottoy. 
No. 5. Not for Joseph. ........02cccessees Luioyp. 
No. 6. Good-Bye, Sweetheart, Good-Bye...Harron. 
No. 7. I really don't Think I shall Marry..GceRiz.Le. 
No. 8. Praise of Tears. * Flow'rets 


Blooming, Winds Perfuming”..F. Scnuszrr. 
The above can be obtained at the Book Stores and 
News Popote, of by enclosing the price, 5 cents each, 
to the Publisher. Other choice selections will rapid- 
ly follow. Agents wanted where. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
98 Serine Srreet, New Yore. 








The first edition of Onxt Hunprep Tuovsanp oF 
Viox's IntustratTep CaTaLoaus or Sreps and Guipe 
IN THE FLower Garpen is now published. It makes 
a work of 100 pages, beautifully illustrated, with about 
150 Fine Woop Enoravines or Frowers and Vecr- 
TABLES, and an KLEGANT COLORED PLATE, 


A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 

It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instruct- 
ive Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough 
directions for the 

Culture of Flowers and Vegetables. 

The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it is sent free without application, 
hut will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for 
Ten Cents, which is not half the cost. Address 

JAMES VICK, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








QGTERLING SILVER WARE, 


FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 
of the following trade-marks: 


Trade-Mark Trade-Mark 
siteer @Ll@ gSSAM Mg Blecéro- Plate 


Manufactured by the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Provivence, R. I. 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 
Gornam Manvractrurine Co. 


FASHION and 
ECONOMY. 








As Tucks continue to be the style for ladies’ cloth- 


ing, it is worth knowing that a wonderful invention 
has appeared for CREASING and TUCKING. It can 
be applied to any sewing machine, and can be fastened 
to a table for hand-made tucks — making them ele- 
gantly, and of any width. 
SE—NO OIL—STRONG AND BEAUTI- 
FUL. CERTIFICATES from all leading Sewing Ma- 
chine Makers are the best recommendation. 

Nicely packed with ful directions. 

PRICE, THREE DOLLARS. Sent, postage free, 
on receipt of price. Address 


The WILMOT & HOTCHKISS MFG. CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Agents wanted every where. 
N.B.—To any person who will send us Nine Dollars 
for three of the “‘Sexv-Actine Creaser anv Tucker,” 
we will send an extra one without charge. 
State for what machine, if any, they are to be used. 





[AMonbs AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
C. A. STEVENS & CO., 
JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —To the sufferer 

from Gravel, Stone, and other irregularities of 
the kidneys, these Pills give permanent and almost 
instantaneous relief. 





COMFORT 


both warrant ladies in 


giving it a preference 








over all others. 


= 


LA ERANDE VIE 
ECONOMY £4) 








Sp. Fe 


By a simple ad- 
justment of straps 
and buckles, 
Skirt can be worn 
with either a gored 
or pannier dress.— 


For Sale by 
A. T. STEWART, 
and all the leading 


BX233= E 


<—) 


FANS 





wholesale and retail 


= dealers in the city and 


country. 


8. T. & A. T. MEYER, Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


401 BROADWAY, New York. 





(CC BEISTMAS PRESENTS. 


REAL INDIA CAMELS’-HAIR SHAWLS, 

Long and Square, from $50 upward; 

| PARIS-MADE VELVET SACQUES anv CLOAKS, 

| $50, $60, and $75 each; 

| PARIS-MADE SILK, POPLIN, and VELVET SUITS, 

| REAL ASTRACHAN AND PERSIAN LAMB 

| SACQUES, 

| With Hats and Muffs to Match; 

GOLD, SILVER, ann VELVET EMBROIDERED 
BROCHE SILKS; 

IMPERIAL GLACE, GLACE POULT-DE-SOIE 

| ANTIQUE; 

ELEGANT PLAID POPLINS and 

NOVELTIES for WALKING SUITS, 

| Received per Recent Steamers, and for sale at 

| EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, BY 

A. T. STEWART & CO., 


Broapway, 47TH Avenocr, 97n AND 10Tn STREETS. 


| 
| 
GHEARS axp SCISSORS, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
52 Beekman Street, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL IN FORM AND FINISH. 
EDGED WITH FINEST STEEL. 
RIVETS FIRM AND TRUE. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
O* THE BEACH AT LONG BRANCH, 
‘ 


Sung by Lrne@arp...........-. 8 
TELEGRAM—New Waltzes—Srravss.... ‘ 









BARBE BLEUE Galop—Lvupkxr........ . 40¢ 
Barst Bieve—Two Selections—each ... . 85¢. 


Barse Bieve Potpouri T5e. 

NOT FOR JOE—Galop; On tHe Bracu—Galop 20c, 

Violin or Flute Arrangements, 15c. each. Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broanpway, 

2a door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 





N AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Greatest 
Wonders of the Age. 25 cents a Package. 
W. C, WEMYSS, 8 Astor Place, New 





ork. 








OLIDAY PRESENTS. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
Being about to remove (on 1st January), we are pre- 
pared to clear out, ar RETAIL, our splendid wholesale 


stock of 
CHROMOS anv FRAMES, 
STEREOSCOPES anv VIEWS, 
ALBUMS, CARVED BRACKETS, &o. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
601 Broapway (Sr. Nicuotas Bock). 
CALL EARLY. 





EL? RD & TAYLOR 
INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THETR 
Large Stock of 
CLOAKS, SACQUES, anv BASQUES, 
Imported and of their own mannfacture. 
Also, SHAWLS, 
RICH PARIS SILKS, 
SATINS, VELVETS, 
NEW DRESS GOODS, 
LACES, and FRENCH EMBROIDERIES, 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, &c. 

All of these goods are offered at greatly reduced prices, 
and any of them will prove a 
—BSERVICEABLE AND AOCCEPTABLE— 
PRESENT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Nos. 461 to 467 Broadway, 
Nos. 255 to 261 Grand St. 


CURL YOUR HAIR. 
A SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- 
IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 
hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flow- 
ing Curls, on THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with 
Sramp, Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Ouo. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PtAsO-FORTES. 





Warprooms, , 
No. 831 BROADWAY, nx} Send for Circular. 


ACK Numbers and Volumes of Harper’s 
Magazing, WeExty, and Bazar can always be 


had of A. WINCH 
605 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








W. LASAK’S SON, 
° LATE OF 520 BROADWAY, 


REMOVED TO 682 BROADWAY, 
Where will be found the usual assortment of FURS, 
of superior quality and workmanship. 
t#~ LADIES’, GENTLEMEN'S, anp CHILDREN’S 
FURS of all kinds on hand and to order. 


F. W. LASAK'S SON, 
682 Broapway, N. Y. Crry, Con. Great Jones Sr. 


CLOSiIne din if 


A TERRIBLE SACRIFICE. 

45 PIECES OF PARISIENNE CLOTHS, $1 05 per 
yard, former price $1 50 per yard. 

88 PIECES OF PARISIENNE CLOTHS, $1 25 per 
yard, former price $1 75 per yard. 

21 PIECES OF LUPIN’S BOMBAZINES, $1 10 per 
yard, former price $1 50 per yard. 

25 PIECES ENGLISH BOMBAZINES, $2 00 per 
yard, former price $2 75 per yard. 

34 PEECES CREPE CLOTHS, VERY FINE, 75c. per 
yard, former price $1 25 per yard. 

1 CASE OF PRINCESS, $4 50 per DRESS, former 
price $7 00 per dress. 

40 PIECES LUSTER CORDS, 45c. per yard, former 
price 70c. per yard. 

32 PIECES LUSTER CORDS, 50c. per yard, former 
price 75c. per yard. 

30 PIECES LUSTER CORDS, 60c. per yard, former 
price S5c. per yard. 

25 PIECES LUSTER CORDS, 70c. per yard, former 
price $1 00 per yard. £ 

48 PIECES LUSTER CORDS, 90c. per yard, former 
price 1 25 per yard. 

Full lines of ALPACAS, from 45c. to 90c., at the 

same sacrifice. 
N. B.—ASTRACHAN, SEAL-SKINS, and BEAVER 
CLOAKINGS, at decided bargains. 
JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE, 
No. 551 Broapway, N.Y.,' 
Opposite Tiffany & Co. 














A New Idea in the Bartlett Sewing Machines : 
Bartiet?’s PATENT “SPEED” WHEEL, 
with which these Machines run with prrrroT BASE as 
RAPIDLY WITHOUT THE TREADLE AS OTHER MACHINES 
bO WITH THE TREADLE, 

The etyle sold at $25 will do all the family sewing. 
Warranted & kept inorder, Salesrooms, 569 Broadway. 





QFE ee ae ee 
THE NEW COLORS IN 
DOG-SKIN GLOVES, 
SCARFS AND TIES, 

WITH AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, 
AND 


UNDERCLOTHING, 
At Extremely Low Prices, 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 687 Broapway. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1869: 


Harper's Macazine, One Year...... $4 00 

Harper's WeEkty, One Year...... 4 00 

Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper’s Macazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 

Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsortpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MacGazine 24 cents a year, for the Weekty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazrne, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexiy or Bazar, to pre-pay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the Macazine, Weexxy, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes, Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

‘The olumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
Pole to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne iv Harprr’s Perropicars. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$i 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yons. 
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FACETIZA. 

Ir is reported that Brig- 
ham Young has expressed 
his intention of retiring 
into private life. But how 
on earth will he do that, 
when he has quite a smal! 
village-full of wives? Poor 
fellow! when we reflect on 
his over-married condition 
we do not indulge in the 
oft-repeated wish — ‘Oh, 
that we were Young!” 

SREP» +4 

There is a man who has 
such a good temper that he 
hires himself out in sum- 
mer to keep people cool. 

RE pms aaa 

A lady noticed a boy 
sprinkling salt on the side- 
walk to take off the ice, 
and remarked to a friend, 
poties to the salt, “ Now 

is is true benevolence.” 

“No. it ain't,” said the 
boy, somewhat indignant- 
ly; ‘it’s salt.” 

———._— 

A gentleman traveling in 
@ neighboring State asked 
his landlady if there was a 
high school in the town. 
The lady hesi atingly re- 

lied, as if sae did not 

now what he meant, ‘Not 
very.” But seeing by the 
expression of her guest's 
face that something was 
wrong in her answer, add- 
ed, “Phe school that Tom 
goes to is pretty high—it's 
on the highest hill in town 
but one.” 

= 

Krreerep.—It is saidthat 
Dr. Chalmers once enter- 
tained at his table a distin- 
guish uest from Switz- 
erland, whom he asked if 
he would be helped to ‘‘kip- 
pered salmon.” The for- 
eign divine asked the mean- 
ing of the uncouth word 
“kippered,” and was told 
that it meant preserved. 


The pe man in a public prayer soon after offered a | 
on 


petit that the distinguished divine might long be 
*kippered to the Free Church of Scotland !” 
pale 2 at duhe? Sw 
Sea-stvz Sentiwent—The Atlantic Ocean, long may 
it wave. 





AN OLD STORY, 

Master Tommy —— (I won't mention his name) was, 
I am shocked to say, sadly addicted to exaggerating 
bis accounts of any thing he saw or heard. One morn- 
ing be burst into his mamma's room in a state of great 
excitement, and the following dialogue took place be- 
tween them: 

Tommy. “Oh, mamma! I do wish I might have a 
=! There are thousands of cats on our back-yard 
wall.” 

Manoa. “My dear, I wish you wouldn't talk non- 
sense. There can’t be thousands of cats any where.” 

Tommy (a little . “Well, mamma, if there 





are not there are hund , at any rate.” 
Mama. “Ob, Tommy—hundreds! what an idea! 
1. don't believe our wall would hold hundreds !” 
Tommy. ‘Well, I'm sure there couldn't be many 
less, Fifty, at least, I’m certain !” 
auua. “Fifty, Tommy! Just think—ten, five 
be over. Now imagine five times ten on our 
wall!" 


Tommy. “Then ove ten, mamma, at least.” 

Mamma. “ Well, my dear, I shall have finished what 
I am about directly, and then I'll come and see them.” 

Tommy (@ little frightened). “Oh, well, mamma, I 
doen't enppose there are quite exactly ten, all togeth- 
er; bat I was looking out of the window just now, 
-— I'm perfectly certain I saw our Tom and an- 
other |” 





Happy children, who are as a unacquainted with 
Joe Miller, will laugh at the following : 

During the Nelson and Wellington war an old wo- 
man went into a vill: shop to buy half a pound of 
candles. Being told the price, she found it more than 
she had been to, and asked the reason. The 
shopman said it was because of the war, on which the 
oid woman exclaimed, ‘‘ Deary me, Sir, have they 
teken to fight by candle-light ?” 


















*TIS AN ILL WIND, ETC. 


PESCRIPTIONS PREI. | 





[January 2, 1869, 











Country Customer. “Say! why do they call that the Grecian Bend?” | 
City Frienp. “ Because it’s an attitude taken after the Venus de Medicis.” 


Country Customer. “The attitood after taking Medicines! 


PLeasvres or Marrimony.—By@ Wife.—I was mar- 
ried for my money—that was ten years ago, and they 
have been ten years of purgatory. I have had bad luck 
as a wife, for my husband and I have scarcely one 
taste in common. He wishes to live in the country, 
which I hate. I like the thermometer at 75 degrees, 
which he hates. He likes to have the children brought 
up at home instead of at school, which I hate. I like 
music, and wish to go to concerts, which he hates. 
He likes roast pork, which I hate; and I like minced 
veal, which he Rates. There is but one thing we both 
like, and that is what we can not both have, though 
we are always trying for it—the last word. 

— 


POPULAR DEFINITIONS. 

Passion.—A caprice which has met with obstacles. 

Parricide.—An orphan who rarely survives his mis- 
fortunes. 

To Take.—We say ‘‘ to take medicine” and ‘‘ to take a 
wife.” This confirms the proverb that “ what is good 
to take is good to avoid.” 

gee art of getting beaten according to 
rules, 

Lge art of not knowing how to speak the 

To Reflect.—A pretense that puts you ahead if yon 
are stupid. - 

Sigh.—A reproach for the present, a smile for the 

ast. 
- Throne.—A seat—on a see-saw. 

Low Trash.—Other people. 





ea a bd BS SEE 
After Grant, what ?—Anutograph-seekers. 
pac ale. ob a To tel 


* Billy,” said a benevolent vendor of food for stoves, 
as, with a cheerful visage, he sat down to his matuti- 
nal repast, “is it cold?” 

“Very cold, father,” was the re ly. 

**Is the gutters froze, Bill ?” rejoined the parent. 

“ Very hard, father, they is,” was the response. 

“Ah!” sighed the old gentieman, “ put up the coal 
two-pence a pail, Billy. God help the poor !” 


ee 
An old lady, hearin 
wondered why they 
ing. 


of a pedestrian's “ great feat,” 
’t interfere with his fast walk- 
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| TEETH EXTRA 





























Ovv Waccvss. “ And how's Business with you, Mr. Squills?” 


Mr. Squittus. “ Well, Sir, we've nothing to complain of now. 


The Cold Weather’s 


are coming on pretty fast, and Things generally look encouraging.” 





set in, Coughs and Colds | 


Well, it do look that way, don’t it?” 


Inventive Genrus.—A Yankee paper says that an 
inventive genius in Minnesota has ‘got up a stove 
which saves three-fourths of the wood, while the ash- 
es it makes pay for the remainder.” 

AEST BIE lt Be Dh SON 


An Avorionzrr’s Errrarpa—“ Gone.” 
_ OS 


A gentleman from Nevada being asked by an old 
lady in relation to the welfare of a favorite scape- 
ard of a nephew who had gone to that State, was 
nformed that “the young man had died from early 
rising.” This puzzled the old lady very much until, 
by dint of inquiry, she learned that “early rising” is 
the Nevada phrase for hanging. 


—_____—_— 
A Key tuat rits Every Bopy's Trunkx—Turkey. 
SD iS NL RE 





A Same CHaracrer.— My character,” said an 
alderman who had cleared himself on a charge of job- 
bery—‘tmy character, Sir, is like my boots—all the 
brighter for blacking.” 


Examr_e or Tue ‘Ups axp Downs or Lire”—Be- 

ing hard up, and, consequently, cast down. 
—_—_ 

Nor Miserasie.—The captain of a whale-ship told 
one of the wretched native inhabitants of Greenland 
that he sincerely pitied the miserable life to which he 
was condemned. ‘ Miserable!” exclaimed the pbilo- 
sophic savage ; ‘‘ | have always had a fish-bone through 
my nose, and plenty of train oil to drink; what more 
could I desire ?” 

THE GREATEST MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT IN THE WORLD 
—Utah! 

PY sat lk a SER A 

A countryman went into a drug store a few days 
ago and asked for two pounds of opium. So large a 
quantity excited the suspicion of the druggist, and he 
inquired what it was to be used for. The verdant re- 
plied to stop cracks in his cart-wheels. He was ad- 
vised to get some oakum. 

Riana Ee 

Which State contains the happiest people ?—Merry- 

land. 














A“Critrrr” ComPpany.-— 


a con- 
flict between Burnside's 
army and the forces under 
Longstreet, is proud of the 
fact that she was a witness 
of the fight. No greater 
compliment can be paid her 
than the request that she 
will relate her version of 
the battle. Being unac- 
quainted with such high- 
sounding words as “ caval- 
ry” and “infantry,” she 
substitutes more homely 
terms for them. 

“T was sittin’ all alone 
on my back piaz”—this is 
the way she tells the story 
—‘*when right onto m 
cabbage-field I seed a crit- 
ter pe nal (a regiment 
of cavalry). “ Purty soon 
the critter company espied 
a whole lot of walk sol- 
diers” (infantry) ; ‘‘ and the 
way the critter company 
made the walk soldiers 
ekedaddle by drivin’ their 
critters right through them 
was a sight that I shall 
never forget.” 

—_—_»——_ 


“Oh, Mary, my heart is 
breaking !” 

**Ts it, indeed, Mr, Close- 
fit? So much the better for 
you.” 

‘*Why, my idol?” 

** Because, when it is bro- 
ken out and out, you may 
sell the pieces for gun- 
flints.” 

Sal Seceealtnaperodin 

If the good all die early, 
why are the bad like the 
pupil of an eye ?—Because 
they dilate. 

SEE 

A gentleman recently re- 
ceived an unpaid letter 
commencing: ‘Sir, your 
letter of yesterday bears 
upon its face the stamp of 
falsehood.” His answer was 
brief and to tl: purpose: ‘Sir, 1 only wish your letter 
of yesterday bore upon its face a stamp of any kind.” 

zm A EPI 

A wag lent a clergyman a horse which ran away 
and threw him, and then claimed credit for ‘aid in 
spreading the gospel.” 

sat teh Sa 

Dentists are favored with more open countenances 
than any other class. 

—_—_—_—a 
Text-1Le Fasrios—Sermons. 





‘diieaelanaiasbeins 
What sort of a drum is that which is best when it 
can not be beaten ?—A conundrum. 
PROS TE BES S65 
A oergyman having penta’ during Lent in a 
small town, in which he had not once been invited to 
dinner, said, in a sermon exhorting his parishioners 
against being seduced by the prevailing vices of the 
age: “I have preached against every vice but luxuri- 
ous living, having had no opportunity of observing to 
what extent it is carried on in this town.” 
LESS RONG ht ea 


The newest neck gear is advertised as novel-ties. 


Leslee lainey 
A Harm-presszr's Morro—Two heads (of hair) are 
better than one. 


cidipnaigewadiialicn tite dean 
FALSE ENCOURAGEMENT. 

A visitor to a prison asked a prisoner why he had 
been sent there. 

‘*For false encouragement,” was the reply. 

**False encouragement! What do you mean?” 

**T encouraged one hundred and forty-three women 
to believe that L was going to marry them.” 

Piet 1d AES 
Snarp Practice—Shaving. 


THINGS THAT COME HOME TO Us—Butchers’ bills. 


coo 


Leigh Hunt was asked by a lady, at a dessert, if he 
would not venture on an orange. ‘‘Madam, I should 
- happy to do so, but I am afraid I should tumble 
off.” 


/, 


“YM 
VAL Mi 


A CLOSE STUDENT OF PHILOLOGY. 


Lapy Visttor (examining jewels). “‘ Amanda, this is exquisite. 


Amanpa (slightly confused). “* Oh, certaialy !” 


Pert Brotuer (with a head for roots and derivations). ‘* Mosaic? 


} come from Moses’s One-Dollar Store in the Bowery.” 


Florentine Mosaic. From Tiffany’s, of course?” 


Oh, they call "em Mosaic because they 








